





College-level Emphasis on 


Cultural Expression 


has won national recognition... consistently through the vears... 


for Arizona's oldest progressive institution 








“Producing ability, in the public interest” 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE at TEMPE 





For a Long, Full Life — 


Bean-Paste Soup, or 
Money in the Bank? 


According to a Japanese college pro- 
fessor, Shimazawa villagers live to be 80 or more 
because they eat millet grass and bean-paste soup three 
times a day. Here in America, insurance statistics 
show that folks who save money live longer than those 
who don’t. 


Whether or not bean-paste soup or 
money in the bank can actually lengthen your life, one 
thing is certain: a backlog of savings will make your 
life easier, safer, more secure. Open a savings account 
and increase your chances for a better, happier, worry- 
free future. Next payday is a good day to start your 
savings program at the Valley National Bank. 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 


* TWENTY-NINE FRIENDLY CONVENIENT OFFICES IN ARIZONA aN 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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In the shadow of the pyramids, 
thirsty Bedouins call for 


In far-off Egypt, the famous trade-mark 
“Coca-Cola”’ is written in strange, exotic 
characters. Its meaning, however, remains 
unchanged. Here, as throughout the world, it 
symbolizes quality refreshment which 
everybody knows and welcomes. Egyptians 
have lately learned what Americans 
have long known—that Coca-Cola 
is the favorite of those who work 


refreshed and play refreshed. 


Reprints of the picture in this a 
tising text, for use in your 


request. Address The Coca-Cola 
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260 

Fifth 

Street 

San 
Francisco 3 


California 














This Book Explains the Latest Developments 


BIOLOGY IN DAILY LIFE 


By Francis D. Curtis and John Urban 


P TO DATE in every detail, this new high school text- 
book covers such recent biological developments 
as the Rh blood factor, streptomycin, and the biological 
aspects of atomic research. It stresses social applications 
and implications of biology — how this science affects 
everyday life. The book stirs interest and motivates study 
by use of dramatic episodes in the student's environ- 
ment. 


Unusually rich in study helps. The activities range from 
self-administered pre-tests to panel discussions, and in- 
clude projects and studies in outdoor biology, exercises 
in scientific thinking, consumer and communily biology, 
topics for individual study, bulletin board activities, re- 
views of principles, biology in the news, etc. The book is 
organized to care for various interests, needs and ca- 
pacities. Special section on mental hygiene. 


Please Ask for Descriptive Circular 
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TEXTBOOKS OF 
DISTINCTION 











It's sooner 


than you think... 


Our Personal Shopper 


comes to filling 
m Grandpa on 


she has that ‘sev 


and 
ceiver or to you. This 


sit back and enjoy your Christmas shopping 


. entrust your gift selection into the capable and 


inds of Mary Ann. 


Phone 4-4101 or write 
c o MARY ANN 


Korricks 


Washington at First Street 
Phoenix, Arizona 








Merry 
Christmas 
and a 
gloriously 
Happy 


New Year 


These are the hearty wishes which 
come to you from the office staff 
of the Arizona Education Associa- 
tion. 

Most of us have reached that 
state of time in which we no longer 
believe with starry-eyed wonder in 
the reality of Santa Claus. We do 
know, however, that the Gods of 
sunlight and prosperity have smiled 
upon our land of sage and cactus. 
We have reaped bounteous har- 
vests of life’s blessings. 

And so—with a spirit of friendli- 
ness and professional good will we 
say, 
“God bless you alll” 

(Cover by Arnold LaBenz.) 
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The Teacher’s DESK 


Reverie 


Out of the 17th Century, Baruch Spinoza said: 
“Laws against free speech are subversive of all law; 
for men will not long respect laws which they may 
not criticize.” 


“The more a government strives to curtail freedom 
of speech, the more obstinately it is resisted; not in- 
but by those whom good 
education, sound morality, and virtue have rendered 
more free!” 


deed by the avaricious 


The tyrant’s greatest fear of education is that it 
poisons the minds of his subjects against tyranny. 


In another vein, this 300-year old voice speaks: 
“The conceited man relates only his own great deeds, 
He becomes at last 
the victim of those who praise him most; “none are 


taken by flattery than the proud.” 


and only the evil ones of others.” 


more 


It appears that people have known people a long, 
long time. 
ene @ 


In our better moments, we teachers, meditating 
and possessed of the nobility 


we find it difficult to exhibit in a noisy classroom 


alone late of evenings 


we teachers resolve most earnestly: 


(1) To listen respectfully to the student’s opin- 
ions even though we think they rise out of pure 
ignorance and unskilled prejudice—and besides 
aren’t of any consequence anyway; and when we try 
to straighten out the student’s thinking, 


(2) to avoid humiliating him and pressing our 
opinions upon him as if we have just arrived with 
the whole truth fresh from the oracle; 


(3) Never to say to slow little Patty: “Why, I 
believe you’re just plain stupid! When I had your 
» Anne, in class, little did I think she could 
have such a dull sister.” 


older sister 


(4) Not to blame our students altogether for 
inattention, lack of interest and restlessness. Maybe 
we are also to blame. 


(5) Not to expect even our bright student to dis- 
play sparkling enthusiasm and interest in classroom 
lectures and exercises which do not fall within his 
experience. 


Definition of a Dead Book: a book in school 
library which (book) hasn’t been opened for at least 
four years. Such deceased bodies should be: burned, 
(Reverie, page 25) 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY: AS THE OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE 
ARIZONA EDUCATION ASSOCIATON, THE ARIZONA TEACHER- 
PARENT |S DEDICATED TO THE INTERESTS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
AND TO THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING, WITH THE SUPREME 
PURPOSE OF PROMOTING THE WELFARE OF THE YOUTH OF 
ARIZONA AND AMERICA. THE ARIZONA TEACHER-PARENT WILL 
ATTEMPT TO PRESENT ONLY SUCH MATERIAL AS HAS A WIDE 
APPEAL OR ANSWERS A KNOWN SPECIFIC NEED e TO THIS END 
THE EDITORIAL BOARD OF THE ARIZONA TEACHER-PARENT EN- 
COURAGES READER CONTRIBUTIONS THAT MEET THE ABOVE 
REQUIREMENTS, RESERVING HOWEVER THE RIGHT OF EDITING 
OR REJECTING SUCH CONTRIBUTIONS. VIEWPOINTS EXPRESSED 
BY AUTHORS ARE THEIR OWN AND NOT NECESSARILY THOSE 
OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
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Appeared in 
ed Time Magazine March 28. 16 
» NV 28 


That is why American Seating Company is running 
these full-page messages in Time Magazine, as 
part of a continuing campaign for better schools. 
They point out that investments in education are 
investments in the future of our nation. 

That this campaign is winning public recognition 
is becoming more and more evident. If it serves, 
even to a small degree, to ease the way for educators 
and educational institutions to do their work bet- 
ter, it will have justified our efforts. 

American Seating Company is close to educa- 
tional problems and their relation to progress— 
with a familiarity resulting from more than 60 
years of developing and manufacturing school fur- 
niture. 


These are typical of other Time school pages, 
including one of June 20, 1949 (not illustrated) 


FREE: Write for new 48-page illustrated book- 
let, ““The Co-ordinated Classroom" by Darell 
Boyd Harmon. Also, ‘Progress Toward Im- 
proved Classroom Environment.” 





WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


4, . Se ty lo 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 





Manufacturers of 
School, Auditorium, Church, Theatre, Transportation, Stadium Seating, 
To Appeor in Time Mog? and Folding Chairs 
o Ap 
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THE ARIZONA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION will be host to a joint regional-conference of the 
National Commission for the Defense of Democracy Through Education and the Arizona 
Defense commission. The tentative date for the conference has been set for Janu- 
ary 28, 1950. The meeting, which will be held in Phoenix, is sponsored by the 
National Education Association and the Arizona Education Association. Invitations 
are extended to teachers, administrators, members of local boards of trustees, 
and lay persons from California, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona. 
Dr. Richard B. Kennan, secretary of the National Commission, and Miss Winona Mont- 
gomery, chairman of the Arizona Defense Commission, are arranging the meetings 
which will be held in the auditorium of the North Phoenix High School. The day 


will be spent in intensive study of problems involving ethical and democratic pro- 
cedures in school affairs. 


THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS will hold a 
regional meeting in Salt Lake City, Utah, on February 8-9, 1950. Arizona is in- 
vited to participate with the other western states and to send representatives 
from the Arizona Education Association. 


1950 AASA CONVENTION theme is "Education, Dynamic of Democracy." John L. Bracken, 
president of the American Association of School Administrators, has announced the 
annual meeting of the association to be held in Atlantic City next February 25- 
March 2. Reservations should be made at an early date. 


THE NEA DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS has announced that the Southwest Regional 
Conference of the Department will be held in Salt Lake City, Utah, on March 17-18. 
The president of the department, Philip Wardner of Garden City, New York, will at- 
tend the meetings which are being arranged by the Southwest Regional Director, 
Miss Mary Virginia Morris of Los Angeles. All classroom teachers are urged to at- 
tend and each local association should plan to have a representative present. 
Anyone interested in attending this meeting should contact Mrs. Nell Wilcoxen, 
president of the AEA Department of Classroom Teachers. She may be reached at 1430 
North 3rd Street, Phoenix. 


88th ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION is scheduled to be held in 
St. Louis, Missouri. The first sessions will be convened on July 2 and meetings 
will continue through July 7. Housing reservations should be made thru the NEA 
Housing Bureau. 


THE NEA NEWS of October 7 contains detailed information concerning federal aid to 
education. It may be obtained, without charge, from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St. Northwest, Washington 6, D.C., for distribution 
to citizens and teachers. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 34th ANNUAL CONVENTION will be held in the Municipal 
Auditorium, Kansas City, Missouri, February 18-22. Speakers include Dr. James B. 
Conant, President, Harvard University, Dr. William F. Russell, President, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and other notables. Hotel reservations should be 
sent to H.E. Boning, Jr., Convention and Visitors’ Bureau, 1030 Baltimore Avenue, 
Kansas City 6, Missouri. 
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Cur BEA Way. 


By WALTER MAXWELL 
AEA Executive Secretary 


YOUR DELEGATE ASSEMBLY. It would be a fine thing if ture is not greater than $23,000. In a subsequent action the Executive 
every NEA-AEA member could some time see his AEA Dele- Committee was instructed to earmark not less than $10,000 from funds 
ini i 9 
gate Assembly in action. Those who had an opportunity to remaining in the 1947 AEA budget for the purchase of © let and the 
making of a down-payment on the new AEA building 
witness proceedings of the Assembly which met on November 
: h isi incl fi ial + of k 
18 and 19, very probably came away with a feeling of pride (3) The decision was made to include financial support of kinder 
+ tet . dth ho det gartens in whatever program of financial support for schools may be 
in their e " 
~ Sone Genre OF ose wno Gefermine its policies prepared by the AEA for presentation to the State Legislature or to the 
from year to year voters of Arizona by the initiative process 
Pict f wil ther fe) 2 
owe © you will a ge he ing of 228 Delegates (4) After a discussion of the relative merits of state and district 
recently elected by you and the more-than-4,000 other conventions it was decided that the officers of the Association should 
members of the AEA. Whether aware of it or not and look carefully into the pessibility of setting up a series of Zone Schools 


most of the Delegates are—they are the leaders of education either in lieu of or in addition to the State Convention, in the outlying 
in Arizona. They represent every county in the state and a ee ae 

some 77 different communities within those counties. All (S) In the only action token on the NEA-AEA dues, a motion was 
told they have traveled more than 9.000 miles to attend made “that under the present unified dues plan, a ceiling be set at 
$5000.” After considerable discussion, the motion was defeated by 


the sessions of the Assembly. Just to reimburse the Delegates 


substantial margin 
for a portion of their travel expense (at the rate of 3c a 

F 2 F ¢ 3 6) On the subject of class load, the Assembly placed the AEA on 
r 2 roy >| >| Ww r > 
nile), and to provide each Delegate with $5.00 toward the record as recommending to boards of education “that the class enro 

of meals and over-night lodging, will cost the AEA ment per teacher should not exceed 30 pupils for any period 
sh< $910 > > n ve } | at 
about $2100 for this meeti 1g Even so, most of the De egare (7) The AEA Retirement Committee wos commended for its efforts 
we making a sacrifice both in time and money to represent to liberalize the present teachers’ retirement program and was instructed 
the members who elected them to continue its work toward “liberalizing even further the provisions 
lh . « 
Of the 228 elected Delegates, 125 have come from out EE A SOE 
side the 25-mile radius of the city (Phoenix) in which the (8) The AEA Executive Committee was directed to “appoint a new 
A tt t he p ! anizatic f d of 
Assembly is being held, entitling them to payment of a por- committee to Sudy the problem of reergeniaction of the Siete Beard « 
Education with the purpose of presenting to the Legislature at its next 
tion of their expenses, as already explained. The Delegate , ‘ 
special or regular session a Constitutional Amendmen for the pur 

who has traveied the farthest is Mrs. Frances L. Davis, a pose of revising the present make-up of the Board and authorizing it to 
teacher at the Fredonia Elementary School. She has traveled appoint the State Superintendent of Public Instruction and establish his 
420 miles in order to be present, and she must travel as term of office, qualifications, salary, powers and duties.’ 
far on the ourney homeward—making 840 miles for her 9) The Assembly voted overwhelmingly to “support Federal Aid to 


round trip Education, but only for public schools and without Federal control 

A SUMMARY OF ACTION TAKEN. Among the many matters (10) Action was taken to commend the State Board of Education 

debated and voted upon by the Assembly, the following for upholding certification standards of teachers, and the same motion 
: r raed the Board to take even further steps in strength 

will be of interest to the great majority of members urge urd ake even fur ster ngthening and improv 

ing certification standards for Arizona teachers 

blems of school taxes 
sia tin: “liaimailiie (11) The Assembly went on record as opposing all forms of racial 


' discrimination and instructing leaders of the AEA to work toward elim 
schools on a firm 


not ‘ h scr a ally th | f 
» special Delegate on of such discrimination and especially the elimination of segre 


! embly Cc 
This action for gated schools; and, going a step further, the Assembly recommended 
' that teachers of the public schools of Arizona “be employed without 
probably in 
reference to race, color, creed and other matters aside from qualifica 
made by the 
tions and ability 


ts own Head (12) A resolution was adopted which instructed the Executive Com 
in indefinite mittee to write to the Board of Directors of State Institutions for 
Committee was Juveniles, to ask the Board to give Mr. Jack Wilson of the State Indus 


building or to buy rial School for Boys a public hearing with witnesses before making a 


Jed that the total expend definite decision with respect to his anticipated dismissal 
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DAVID E. LILIENTHAL asks, 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


NE morning last June at the 

University of Wisconsin, | was 

supposed to be on hand to receive 

an honorary degree. But | wasn’t 

there; | was in Washington before 

a Congressional investigating com- 

mittee. The President of the Uni- 

versity explained my absence by saying that Mr. Lilienthal 

wasn’t there for his degree because he was still answering 

examination questions. The examination questions in Wash- 

ington at about that time concerned the garbage cans in 
the town of Oak Ridge 

Questions about garbage cans may seem something 
less than vital. But the questioning process is vital. 

Now that we know of the Russian achievement there 
are many important and relevant questions that 
thoughtful to ask about this 
country’s atomic policies and programs: Is the 
atomic course the country has been pursuing 
the best way to protect and defend the United \ 


people have 


States, the best way open to us to contribute 
to world peace? Is the atom bomb a solution of 
our military problems; or of the problems of 
preventing the spread of Communism; or preventing such 
setbacks for democracy as have already taken place in 
China and Czechoslovakia? 


Where do we go from here? 


Atom or no atom, secrecy or no secrecy, the American 
people—unless | completely misread their history and their 
present frame of mind— intend to ask many such questions, 
and out of public discussion to arrive at some answers. For 
it has been this rough-and-ready threshing out of problems 
in the open air of discussion that in the past has been the 
saving grace of this people 

The question people are asking most frequently today is: 
“Now what? Where do we go from here? 

Yesterday, so to speak, only the United States, Great 
Britain and Canada had accomplished the considerable 
industrial and technical feat of producing fissionable ma- 
terials and releasing the energy of the atom. Today the 
event in Russia that has long been anticipated is no longer 
expectation but fact. The Russian progress is, of course, a 
Dr. Robert Bacher said 
cddress to the Los Angeles Town Hall that “this means that 


substantial achievement in an 
the Russians have moved a long way in the development of 
atomic energy.” Bacher knows what he is talking about. 

Before we consider the question of “Where do we go 
from here? it is helpful to take a look at where we have 
been. 
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The chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission lays a 


blueprint for democratic action. 


In the Baruch plan this country offered a program to 
remove the threat of atomic warfare, under international 
control and direction, with enforceable safeguards. Through 
these proposals we have sought a practical way to rid the 
world of those morbid suspicions and fears that the very 
existence of these fantastic weapons foster. We are seeking 
the safety of all people, not of ourselves alone. 


Our proposals have failed. 
Those proposals have failed of adoption because Russia 
would have none of them. The proposals the Russians have 
thus far advanced were ones that in their essentials, we 
ourselves had studied and considered. And it seemed clear 
to us that they provided no peace of mind and no safety 
for anyone, the Russians included. Because these proposals 
put a premium on clandestine bomb making they would 
add to and not diminish suspicion and dis- 
trust between nations, and thereby promote 
; wor, not peace. 
WY In the absence of agreement on interna- 
tional control, we have followed the only 
course, in atomic energy, that seemed open 
to us—that is the development of the largest, 
and the most intensive scientific and industrial 
undertaking in all history, the atomic energy enterprise 
of the United States. This effort has produced notable 
advence in fundamental knowledge, and aided in develop- 
ing some of the many beneficial and humane applications 
of these majestic discoveries. Our efforts have also had 
this result: Tonight this nation has at hand a considerable 
stockpile of atomic weapons, improved in technical design 
and engineering, with other designs well along, and a sub- 
stantial rate of production. 

This, then, has been our atomic course. But it is not the 
course we prefer. It is not a course that provides the ultimate 
answer. This we fully realize. 

Now has come this new and 


important fact about 


Russian progress. What do we do now? 


No simple answer. 

There is no simple answer, 
of course, nor will everyone 
agree even on parts of the 
answer. 

In part, the news means, to me, that we should stop this 
senseless business of choking ourselves by some of the 
extremes of secrecy to which we have been driven, extremes 
of secrecy that impede our own technical progress and our 
own defense. 

It means, to me, in part, that we should lose no time 

Where Do We Go?, page 34 





Superintendent Robert Ashe, Music Direc- 
tor Albert Davis and Glendale High School 
students plan and record their own 
publicity program as shown above. 


LET THE PEOPLE KNOW! 


The policy of Glendale Union High School 


WARE of the 

school-community relationship, 
Glendale Union High School has taken 
a step toward bridging the gap by in- 
augurating a weekly 
broadcast every Sunday night through- 
out the school year. The radio program 
Mr. Albert 
Davis, music instructor, who has long 


need for a closer 


15-minute radio 


idea was originated by 


interested in fostering public 


relations for the school. 


been 


Designed to inform the citizens of the 
10,000-population community how this 
high school functions and what its ob- 
jectives are, the 
student announcer and student talent, 


programs feature a 
with the exception of a guest speaker 
who may be an administrator, a school 
board member or a faculty member. 
Homemade script 

The script for each broadcast is 
worked out by the journalism depart- 
ment of the school and 
minutes of band and instrumental solo 
music followed by a guest speaker who 
discusses, for four to five minutes, 
some phase of high school experiences. 
To date, the school principal, Robert 
W. Ashe, has spoken about school reg- 
ulations and what they mean to parents 
children; and the student body 
president, Charley Bill Nelson, has dis- 
cussed the Student Council. Other pro- 
grams scheduled for the first semester, 
some of which have already been broad- 
cast, are as follows: 


calls for six 


and 


October 2: The place and importance of 
Industrial Arts at GUHS. 


October 9: A report on the first grad- 


as described by ALVIN LEVIN. 


ing period, grades, their meanings, 
and the place of the parents in 
grades and report cards. 

October 16: The Guidance Program at 
GUHS. 

October 23: How the school newspaper 
operates and is published. 

October 30: The importance of voting 


training future citizens at 


GUHS. 


November 6: 


The professional training 
and attitude of 
tion news, etc.). 

November 13: Visual Aids at GUHS. 

November 20: Thanksgiving program. 


teachers (conven- 


November 27:A report on the second 
six weeks at GUHS. 

December 4: The importance of com- 
mercial training for high school 
students. 

December 11: The Library and the Stu- 
dent. 

December 18: Christmas Program. 

January 1: The importance of art in 
daily living at GUHS. 

January 8: Homemaking Education for 
all. 

January 15: The School Board, the 
Community and the Student. 

January 21: Report by the principal 
on the first semester. 

Each speaker is followed by a two- 
minute round-up of the school news, 
also prepared by the members of the 
journalism department. The program 
is concluded with a band selection. 
Polishing the tape 

Because station KRUX in Glendale, 
which donates the time for the broad- 
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casts as a public service, is unable to 
accommodate the school band in its 
broadcasting studios, and because not 
all band members could be present at 
broadcast time, each 
corded on a Sound Mirror magnetic 
tape recorder. Instrumentalists, an- 
nouncer and speakers all rehearse on 
Thursday at the close of school and 
record for a play-back which is then 
criticised. 


program is re- 


On Friday afternoon the actual 
broadcast is taped. Should someone 
bobble a line or miss a note near the 
beginning, little damage is done since 
it is easy to start over. If a mistake oc- 
curs midway or more through the pro- 
gram, director Davis simply snips out 
that section of the tape with a pair of 
scissors, mends it with cellulose tape, 
and then re-records only that section. 


Several community organizations 
have evinced interest in the broadcast 
and how it is worked out and put on 
the air. The entire group has recorded 
before the Rotary Club, which pro- 
claimed it one of the best community- 
relations ideas it has seen. The group 
is scheduled to record broadcasts be- 
fore the Lions Club and the Chamber 
of Commerce. 


In addition to this medium for fos- 
tering school-community __ relations, 
Glendale High School also publishes a 
magazine explaining various phases of 
its school systems, participates in com- 
munity celebrations, offers its athletics 
facilities to the community, distributes 
the school newspaper to the townspeo- 
ple and has a standing “‘open-house”’ in- 
vitation to parents all year. Homecom- 
ing is a phase of the school’s commun- 
ity-relations program and annually at- 
tracts graduates from every class since 
1914. 





“Will you write dewn oll the cute things he seys se 
1 con edd them te my book?” 











Reprinted by permission of George Clark and 
the Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndicate 
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Putting the SPELL in Spelling! 


NADINE HAHN THAYER, staff writer of the 
New Mexico School Review, tells how primary 
school youngsters in Chicago laboratory school 
learn to spell words in their daily vocabularies. 


HAT makes the eyes of first and 

second graders sparkle with an- 
ticipation when their teacher asks 
them to spell and define words like 
umbrella or rheumatism or chrysanthe- 
mum? 

Most youngsters of this age are 
struggling with ball and kite and flag. 
But teachers in the University of Chi- 
cago Laboratory School believe in 
teaching primary pupils to spell words 
with which they are familiar, no matter 
how big. These children hear words like 
chrysanthemum at home. What is more 
natural than that they should want to 
learn to recognize them in print? Chil- 
dren, the teachers reason, can learn 
much more than adults think they can. 
If such ten-dollar words are in their 
vocabularies, the logical step is to 
teach them to read and spell the words. 


A series of games 

Learning to spell at the laboratory 
school is a challenging experience. In 
fact, spelling lessons are really a series 
of games. Let’s take a look. 

First and second graders had just 
seated themselves on the rug at the 
front of their room when their teacher 
began to write on the blackboard: 
“Mary, get the turtle.”’ All the young- 
sters read the sentence, but only Mary 
ran to the science table to fetch the 
turtle. Each small face glowed with 
expectation as the teacher continued 
to write: 

“John, open and shut the door.’ 

“Lucy, find the green pencil on my 
desk.” 

“Philip, feed the canary.” 

The briskness with which each child 
rose to carry out the written instruc- 
tions showed how much the game was 
enjoyed. 

For a special spelling treat, the 
teacher told the youngsters that she 
would ask each pupil to whisper in her 
ear his favorite “hard word.” “‘Some- 
times it is fun to try to guess hard 
words,” she added with a smile. A 
forest of small hands shot up in agree- 
ment. 

The first “hard word” volunteered 
was lily of the valley. To simplify the 
exercise and also to supply the children 
with some general information, the 
teacher wrote a few hints under the 
word: 


’ 


“It is a flower.” 
“It is white.” 


And under Hawaii, which really 


stumped even the most avid spellers, 
she hinted: 

“It is far away.” 

“It is an island in the 
Ocean.” 

“It is very warm there.’ 

“Alice’s grandmother went there.” 


Pacific 


’ 


Modern spelling bee 

A variation of the spelling bee 
proved to be great fun. In this version 
the boys and girls lined up while the 
teacher called out letters of the alpha- 
bet. If a child could not name a word 
beginning with the letter the teacher 
gave him, he sat down. 

A vivacious, brown-eyed little girl, 
one of the last two left standing picked 
the easy way to win. As her chubby 
opponent struggled to find new words, 
this little schemer merely gave the 
plural. From her gleeful expression 
and the exasperated look on the other 
child, it was obvious that this trick 
had not been used before. And from 
the amused, though slightly irritated, 
countenance of the teacher, it was 
equally obvious it would not be used 
again. 

In another game, the teacher simply 
asked individual pupils to pronounce, 
spell, and define a word. Even then, 
hands waved eagerly as each youngster 
tried to out-pronounce, out-spell, and 
out-define his neighbor. 

The staleness and lifelessness of tra- 
ditional spelling lessons was happily 
missing in these word games. Young- 
sters were learning to think for them- 
selves with guidance from the teacher. 
They seemed to enjoy putting into 
classroom use words with which they 
were already familiar. 

A pigtailed blonde girl, when asked 
if she were glad summer vacation was 
so near, replied, “Oh, no! We all love 
school. It’s so much fun—just like a 
party all the time.” 

Perhaps that is the best explanation 
of the spirited participation of these 
first and second graders in their spell- 
ing lessons. 


Ask Paul Robeson if Russia can 
match these figures? In ’12 there were 
only 1,200 negroes in America enroled 
in U. S. colleges. Today there are more 
than 90,000 negroes enroled in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. That’s 
democracy in action. Ed. Sullivan, 

Information 
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Are Arizona Teachers Happy In Their Jobs? 
MRS. MARY GOODELL invites you to 


TAKE A LOOK AT THE RECORD 


A FINE SPIRIT seemed to be 
prevalent in Arizona schools.” 
This was one of the conclusions drawn 
from a statewide survey on the satis- 
faction of Arizona home economics 
teachers with school conditions under 
which they taught. 


The highest degree of satisfaction 
was shown by those teachers who 
were satisfied in a general way, who 
were fairly adjusted to teaching and 
who planned to teach the following 
year. 


Do teachers discourage others? 


Satisfaction with school conditions 
did not increase directly with increased 
teaching experience. Arizona teachers 
who had taught five to nine years rated 
lowest in this respect while those with 
one or two years’ experience and those 
who had taught ten years or more had 
the highest school-satisfaction. Is this 
because the beginning teacher is filled 
with enthusiasm and the teacher who 
has taught over ten years has become a 
better-adjusted individual? Perhaps 
more experienced teachers may have 
unwittingly contributed to low morale 
among those of the five- to nine- year 


period. 
Improving the department 


Plans for improvement of the depart- 
ment and the satisfaction of the teach- 
ers bore a direct relationship. Likewise, 
plans for improvement were closely re- 
lated to adequate financial support and 
the administrator’s interest in improv- 
ing the department. It was noted that 
only ten Arizona teachers felt the 
equipment in their school was adequate 
for teaching all phases of home eco- 
nomics. Viewing this in light of the 
fact that those teachers who had ade- 
quate equipment were more satisfied, 
it seems that a cooperative effort to- 
ward improving the equipment of the 
department for teaching all phases of 
home economics would add to the 
teacher’s satisfaction. 


Arizona compares with the nation 

Some trends in Arizona dif- 
ferent from those made in a similar 
study on the national level. Arizona 
had a higher percentage of teachers 
who used teacher-pupil planning than 
was true on the national level. 


were 


All Arizona teachers had funds for 
operating expenses of the home eco- 
nomics department while some in the 
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national study did not. 


In both the state and national studies, 
there tended to be greater satisfaction 
with school conditions as the amount 
of supervision increased. Supervision 
by both state supervisor and local ad- 
ministrator proved to be best. A larger 
percentage of the teachers in Arizona 
than in the national study indicated 
that they felt the supervision which 
they received was adequate. This feel- 
ing may have been created by the more 
personal contact with the state super- 
visor, more helpful teaching materials, 
more recognition of individual teachers’ 
contributions to the state program, and 
more cooperative planning among the 
home economics teachers in the state. 


About one-half of the teachers in 
Arizona felt that other teachers on the 
faculty of the school were sympathetic 
with the home economics program, and 
that they received recognition for work 
well done. 


Satisfaction with school conditions 
increased in Arizona as the teacher felt 
the community cooperated and the 
parents appreciated the program. 


Although the picture in Arizona was 
better than in the national study, there 
is still a great need for teachers, ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, and all oth- 
ers concerned to make efforts toward 
improving school conditions. All need 
to work together to make the home 
economics education program in Ari- 
zona as effective as possible. 


Teacher-administrator relationship 


Although a few teachers indicated 
they felt their administrators were 
autocratic and they desired to change 
administrators, one could not be cer- 
tain whether the administrator really 
was autocratic or whether there was 
some other reason for the feeling on 
the part of the teacher. However, since 
the administrator is the key person in 
developing morale, perhaps there are 
a few who need to develop more demo- 
cratic procedures. It would seem that 
teachers should be recognized as indi- 
viduals and given opportunities to par- 
ticipate in cooperative planning for the 
benefit of all. 


Perhaps the administration and the 
teacher did not have the same philo- 
sophy of home economics education. 
On the other hand, the teacher may 
have become so engrossed in her own 
problems that she was not aware that 
ether educational departments also 
help students toward better living. She 
may have forgotten that home eco- 
nomics is only a part of the whole. 


Basis for the study 


This article is part of the material 
submitted for a master’s thesis at 
Colorado A & M College. It follows 
closely an analysis of the same prob- 
lem made on the national level by the 
American Vocational Association and 
others. 


Mrs. Goodell is Home Economics 
teacher in Tombstone, Arizona. 


The seriousness of the shortage of 
home economics teachers in 1946 led 
the Home Economics Research Com- 
mittee, Home Economics Education 
Section, American Vocational Associ- 
ation to undertake a study of factors 
which effect the supply of home eco- 
nomics teachers. The study reported 
here analyzed some of the data col- 
lected in 1947 by the aforementioned 
committee from Arizona. The study 
concerns the factors involved in the 
satisfaction of these teachers with the 
school conditions under which they 
taught. The discussion here will show 
the trends in Arizona which were sim- 
ilar and those which were different 
than the national study. 
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OCIETY advances haltingly along 
the road of progress, its thought 
conduct patterns too often out- 
moded by the demands of a new age. 
Horse-and-buggy thinking still pre- 
dominates in the age of the motor car 
and the airplane. Teachers in ivory 
towers seem to ignore the fact that we 
are in the midst of an industrial and 
scientific revolution. 

The traditional processes of institu- 
tionalized 


and 


education appear to have 
failed in reaching effectively into the 
total social conscience. Progress, as re- 
flected in changed human conduct, is 
alarmingly slow. Meanwhile, progress, 
as reflected in scientific achievement, 
advances with increased and oft-times 
terrifying The gap 


tempo. between 


By FRANCIS FEENEY 


LATER Than 


science and morals continues to widen. 

Fortunately, the very same techno- 
logical advancement which has accentu- 
ated the provided a 
means by which it may be met. 

The development of the radio and 
motion pictures effective 
medium of communication by which 
the vast majority may be reached, be 
they literate or otherwise. Further- 
more, these devices possess the inherent 
quality of attracting and holding at- 
tention. 

Mass thinking can be directed 

That mass thinking and conduct can 
be deliberately directed by these media 
toward worthwhile ends and in a rela- 
tively short time has been demonstrated 
by the Armed Forces. 

“Films and similar teaching devices 
can produce almost any desired re- 
sponse, predispose men to almost any 
course of action, alter basic attitudes 
in a short period of time, and impel 
men to hitherto modes 
of behavior.” 

In the same manner, and in the name 
of entertainment, public thought and 
behavior is constantly being misdirec- 
ted. The efforts of educational and re- 
ligious institutions to establish stand- 
ards of thought and conduct are 
counteracted by the constant repetition 
of undesirable audio and visual imagery 
to which the public is subjected. 

Under the would 
seem logical to expect that some defi- 
nite and organized program for the 
use of radio and motion pictures would 
exist, both in and out of the schools, 


crisis has also 


offers an 


unacceptable 


circumstances it 
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for the specific, short-range purpose of 
attacking the conditions which ap- 
parently threaten civilization with dis- 
aster. 

Unfortunately, such is not the case. 
The vast potentialities of these media 
are, to a very large extent, being 
ignored. Even when used in the public 
schools, they are devoted primarily to 
furthering the mastery of traditional 
subject matter. This devotion to the 
established academic curriculum is, 
too frequently, missing completely the 
incalculable possibilities for social 
change which these devices possess. 

Despite the oft-repeated warnings 
that education is falling farther behind 
in the race with catastrophe, and the 
catastrophe is no longer a figure of 


cy such as racial and religious toler- 
ance, or respect for the dignity and 
worthwhileness of the individual are 
conspicuous by their absence in the 
thinking and conduct of vast numbers 
of people. 

Cultural lag 

Students of social phenomena have 
had a long acquaintance with this cul- 
tural lag, and it should not be dif- 
ficult for them to identify and agree 
upon those basic aspects which need 
immediate attention in terms of 
changed human behavior. 

Once agreed upon, their translation, 
for example, into short, dramatic, non- 
academic motion picture scripts would 
be a matter to be put into the hands of 
properly qualified experts. 


Director of Visual Aids, Mesa, Arizona 


speech but a definite possibility; and 
despite the fact that there now exists 
what appears to be a possible means of 
dealing with this problem; yet there 
still is no planned program for action. 
Begin now 

An immediate start is imperative. 
First a decision must be reached as to 
the basic concepts, attitudes and be- 
havior patterns which are essential for 
the preservation of a democratic so- 
ciety in the midst of a technological 
revolution. The Educational Policies 
Commission has already pretty well 
taken care of that. Secondly, there must 
be a decision as to the most effective 
means by which these concepts, atti- 
tudes, and patterns can be made a part 
of the thinking and acting of the peo- 
ple. 

It requires no particular erudition to 
recognize some of the outstanding 
shortcomings of society in today’s 
world. Concepts such as the interde- 
pendence of man, and the need for 
world government are obviously lack- 
ing. Common fundamentals of democra- 





The actual production of the ma- 
terials could be divided among recog- 
nized educational film organizations, 
ell of whom would be glad to know, at 
last, exactly what the schools really 
want in the audio-visual field. 

It would seem, also, that the univer- 
sal importance of this project would re- 
quire that these materials be developed 
in many languages. This in turn should 
result in cooperation with UNESCO 
and its proposed worldwide educational 
program. 

The schools, and possibly the thea- 
tres, would then have available, for 
the first time, a carefully planned pro- 
gram of dynamic materials developed 
by educational authorities and devoted 
to the imperative and immediate needs 
of society. It cannot and must not be 
left to the chance and uncoordinated 
action of commercial educational film 
producers, despite the excellence of 
their occasional efforts in this field of 
education. 

The leadership for this all-important 
program should come from some edu- 
cational group, as for example, the 
American Council on Education or the 
Film Council of America. It matters 
little which organization or institution 
furnishes the initiative so long as it 
is provided, and soon. 

The time is short. Momentous issues 
are soon to be decided, one way or 
another. Democratic ideals and _ insti- 
tutions are at stake. Immediate and 
direct action is needed. 

We have been warned that it is later 
than we think. 
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International Art Now A Reality 


Why not make this a part of your regular art program? 


By LUCILLE DURFEE, Art Director, 


D° YOU teach Art to the age group 
in grades six through twelve? If 
so, do your youngsters enjoy 
pictures of things they know best 
as: lunching in the school cafeteria; 
having a soda after school to the tune 
of a juke box; activities on the play- 
ground; games they play, 
football, baseball, basketball or even 
“jacks”; a picnic with the family; the 
neighborhood they live in; the country 
surrounding them, be it desert, moun 
tains, farms, or just buildings; or even 
the latest in dancing? 

Most youngsters do like to make pic- 
tures of the things they do and of 
things close at hand. Though they may 
at first just sit in search of an idea, a 
few suggestions of their daily living 
will start them quickly and enthusias 
tically on a series of sketches. 


doing 
such 


including 


Some 
children may prefer to work in paint 

. either water color or tempera. . . 
while others may choose to do a stencil 
or silk screen print, or there may be 
those who prefer the medium of block 
printing; and there will always be those 
who prefer the old stand-by, wax cray 
ons. 

So far, all of this is no doubt a part 
of what you would be doing in your 
regular Art 
illustrations 


For in doing 
pictures there are 
many opportunities for giving the child 
a chance to work in composition, per- 


program. 
and 


spective, color, design, balance, figure 
and animal drawing, etc. 

When students finished 
such pictures, can you imagine what an 
experience it would be for the children 
of another country to have the oppor- 
tunity to see these? Perhaps those chil 
dren couldn’t read an artigle about 
“How Our Neighborhood Looks,” but 
if they saw a picture of it they could 
readily understand it—because—-ART 
IS THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 

Isn’t this worthwhile—to give chil 
dren in other chance to 
through pictures done by our stu- 

how the youngsters of the Uni- 
ted States live? It seems that it would 
create a better understanding, by 
others, of “the American way of life.” 

Not only that, but we here in the 
Southwest would have an even better 
idea of life in the South, East, or Mid 
west if we could see such pictures from 
these areas. The world is getting smal 
ler constantly with the development of 
this “air age.” It seems that through 
the art of our school children we could 
do much in furthering a better under 


your have 


countries a 
see 


dents 
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Phoenix Elementary Schools 


standing between nations, and of how 
other peoples live. 

So why not put these pictures that 
our children love to do and do every 
year to work at helping to bring about 
a closer relationship with other coun- 
tries and even within our own? 

You may ask now: “But how am I 
going to get these pictures over to other 
countries for the children there to see?” 

The answer—through the Interna- 


Shown above with samples of students’ 
Exchange, is Lucille Durfee, Art Director, 
of the Pacific Art Association who served 


tional School Art Program sponsored 
by the American Junior Red Cross and 
the National Art 


This program 


Education Associa- 
for under- 
standing through the medium of art 
the Fall of 1947. The 
promotion of the work 
during that school year resulted in the 
export of almost 3,000 


tion. mutual 


started in 


was 


experimental 


paintings to 


schools abroad through the Junior sec- 
tions of the Red Cross Societies of 
Czechoslovakia, France, Sweden, and 
Venezuela. In turn, art work has been 
received in the United States from some 
of these participating countries. This 
year the program was extended with 
the result that the Pacific Art Associa- 
tion was included in the cooperative 
group. Last May, a number of Arizona 
schools submitted drawings and paint- 
ings for shipment abroad. This coming 
year we hope to have many more 
schools from all over the state partici- 
pating. 

Art work is submitted to the local 
Red Cross chapter for further handling. 
Last May students in seven western 


es 


work selected for the International Art 
Phoenix Schools, and one of the members 
as selecting judge. 


states submitted 1005 pieces of art 
work. Selections were made by three 
members of the Pacific Arts Associa- 
tion for immediate shipment to four- 
teen nations in Europe, Asia and Latin 
America. A special exhibit has been 
retained temporarily for exhibit in the 
United States. 
Although the of the 


real purpose 
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program is not to impress others with 
the technical skill of American stu- 
dents, the art work is representative 
of the best work done in the schools of 
the United States today. It is judged 
on honesty, originality in approach, 
subject matter and adequacy of expres- 
sion. No copy work is accepted. 

To get the necessary information for 
entering into the program, it is only 
necessary for you to contact the teach- 
er-sponsor for the American Junior 
Red Cross in your building—or the 
Chapter Chairman of the Junior Red 
Cross for your particular locality. 

Let’s make our school art work for 
us and our children! 


INTERNATIONAL ART EXCHANGE 
NEW SLIDES AND EXHIBITS 
AVAILABLE 

As the International Art Exchange 
program begins its third year, fourteen 
foreign countries have requested ship- 
ments of paintings from schools in the 
United States. Five countries have al- 
ready sent us the story of their young 
people, told in paint and crayon. 

The American Junior Red Cross has 
ready for circulation, here and abroad, 
200 sets of 50 Kodachromes each. 
About 35 slides in each set will be of 
the paintings by our young people, 
grades 6-12; the other 15 will repre- 
sent a cross-section of the paintings re- 
ceived from Greece, Japan, Sweden, 
Venezuela and Austria. 

These Kodachromes may be secured 
by art teachers and supervisors by ap- 
plication to any of the following 
sources: 


American Junior Red Cross Head- 
quarters 

Pacific Area 

1550 Sutter Street 

San Francisco 1, California, 

or at local Red Cross Chapters 

Regional Art Committee, Pacific 
Area 

Chairman: M. Lucille Durfee, 
Art Director 

125 East Lincoln Street 

Phoenix, Arizona 





“Education is our first line of 
defense. In the conflict of prin- 
ciples and policy which divides the 
world today, America’s hope— 
our hope, the hope of the world 
Through educa- 
the 
communism. The un- 


is in education. 
tion alone can we combat 
tenets of 
fettered soul of free men offers a 
spiritual defense unconquered and 
unconquerable.” 

Earl J. McGrath 

U. S. Commissioner of 

Education 
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Happy is the Teacher --- 


who aids in freeing creative power, 


says Mrs. LENA G. BIXLER, Tucson 


ORTUNATELY, our schools are 

becoming interested in an ex- 
tremely important phase of the educa- 
tion of the child, creative expression. 
Because the schools of yesterday failed 
to recognize this part of a child’s de- 
velopment, present day teachers must 
be keenly aware of it. 

We agree that the essentials to cre- 
ative expression include a rich appeal- 
ing environment, an emotional re- 
sponse, a desire to express the emotions, 
and materials and skill with which to 
make this expression. 

The child himself 

It is an easy task to inspire creative 
work if these four essentials are pres- 
ent and the child has the necessary 
muscle coordination to develop his 
skills. This child may have real talent, 
or at least imaginative ability; he 
may be critical of his own work and 
proud and happy in anything he mas- 
ters. 

Quite the reverse is true of the 
child who does not possess these es- 
sentials.. His imaginative ability may be 
weak and he may meekly follow others, 
using their standards and remaining 
indifferent toward results. 

Either of these children may come 
from the home which furnishes a back- 
ground of rich experience; either may 
come from the home which provides 
only a barren background. Remember- 
ing the “poor little rich girl” and “the 
rich child of the slums” we realize 
that the difference depends upon the 
guidance and the interpretation of 
their experiences. 

Contributing Factors 

Just as surely as the child’s environ- 
ment is the composite of all his experi- 
ences and contacts so will his reactions 
be determined by the sum total of these 
factors. Parents, community and teach- 
ers share responsibility for a child’s 
development. 

The first impressions which a child 
receives come from the home. The first 
sense of security and of values are in- 
herent in this first contact. If parents 
realized these things perhaps fewer 
homes would be lacking in character 
training and those things which are 
implied in the term “artistic living.” 

The community also makes its con- 
tribution. A well-equipped, supervised 
playground and beautiful parks where 
children can be happy and free will do 
much toward developing the self- 
expression of the child. 

The church with its architectural 
beauty and church schools interested 


in the spiritual growth of children are 
of tremendous importance. The library 
of beautiful, well-chosen books, a sym- 
pathetic librarian and perhaps a story 
hour does much to stimulate thoughts 
for creative expression. Museums and 
art galleries where little children will 
feel welcome should not be excluded. 

As much as we like to think of the 
school in terms of developing the child 
in his creative ability we must face the 
fact that there are times when the 
school environment may actually retard 
him. To be a stimulating factor, the 
school must provide equipment which 
is artistic and informally arranged. Ma- 
terials of large size and variety which 
allow for freedom of movement should 
be placed for the child’s use when he 
feels the creative impulse. That school 
which provides only the inartistic and 
where materials are locked on a high 
shelf accessible only at stated times 
cannot expect spontaneous creative 
work. 


The teacher is of tremendous im- 
portance in the creative life of a child. 
But to be so, she must have a back- 
ground of rich experience; she must be 
well-poised and of superior training; 
she must have a sound philosophy of 
education, a pleasing personality and 
appreciation. Above all, she must be 
artistic and interested in a child’s cre- 
ative development. Such a teacher will 
provide for a flexible daily schedule, 
for an informal atmosphere, and for a 
thoroughly integrated program which 
allows for individual growth. Let us 
emphasize again that neither the teach- 
er, the school, nor any single factor of 
the child’s environment is_ entirely 
responsible for his creative work. Such 
development may be a combination of 
everything which touches his experi- 
ence, however, it may be stimulated by 
a single factor in the child’s life. Happy 
is the teacher who becomes this im- 
portant factor and aids in freeing this 
creative power. 
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RIGHT S§ 
Must Be Defended! 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION COMMISSION 
Protests Thought Control By School Boards. 


ESCRIBING as “unthinkable” any 

efforts of a school board to exer- 
cise political thought-control over mem- 
bers of its professional staff, a com- 
mission of the National Education 
Association asserted that teachers have 
an obligation to participate in public 
affairs through discussion, voting and 
aiding in the formation of 
opinion. 

The issue developed in a controversy 
which arose at Grand Prairie, Texas. 
An _ investigation made by the 
NEA’s National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy through Educa 
tion. 

On April 27, 1949, five teachers of 
the Grand Prairie school system re- 
ceived notice that their contracts had 
not been extended by the school board. 
Although their length of service at 
Grand Prairie ranged from six to 26 
years, the board refused to give any 
reason for its action. At no prior time 
had these teachers been advised by the 
board or their supervisors of any com- 


public 


was 


plaints reflecting on their professional 
competence or character. The supevin- 
tendent had recommended that their 
contracts be renewed. 
Included among the five 
were the president of the newly-formed 
teachers who had 


teachers 


association, served 





Prayer 
For Those Who Teach 


Clean my mind of sel'-concern— 

Help me teach the firm expanse 

Of Your mind set like a flaming torch 
Unmoved by fickle winds of circumstance. 


Fix my eyes to mountain tops 

Where effulgent sunshine gleams 
Resolving icy patterns into liquid 
Crystal moving down to fill our streams. 


Set my foot on bramble paths— 

There would secret anguish hide 

Ashamed to raise the aching accent of a 
voice; 

There teach me how to bend to stiffened 
Pride. 


Guide my hand to touch scars lightly. 

Bind a wound with tender strength: 

Help assuage the piercing. deepening 
pain 

When voung wills break the Law in 
breadth and length. 


Warm my heart. let words lack passion— 
May each syllable ring true 

In pitch cond purpose, as hormonic chords 
For children all in likeness made of You. 











in the school system for 26 years, and 
the president-elect of the association. 

Shortly after the board’s action, the 
Texas State Teachers Association and 
its Grand Prairie unit requested that 
the NEA Defense Commission make an 
investigation into the situation. 

Early in May the commission con- 
ducted an inquiry, during which inter- 
were held with local officials, 
civic leaders, representatives of busi- 
ness and the professions, teachers, the 
superintendent of schools and the board 
of trustees of the school system. The 
investigation revealed: (1) the five 
teachers had, with the board’s knowl- 
edge, indicated to certain people in the 
community their choice of candidates 
in a school board election; and (2) a 
substantial cross-section of the com- 
munity believed that the teachers’ 
election activity was the basis for the 
dismissals. 


views 


A denial of civil rights 

In a foreward to the report Dean 
Harold Benjamin, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Maryland, the com- 
mission chairman, declares that this 
case “‘is not only an example of an un- 
warranted attempt by a school board to 
deny teachers their civil rights; it also 
illustrates how such action, when 
coupled with a denial of teachers’ pro- 
fessional rights, can disrupt a com- 
munity and destroy the morale of an 
entire school system... 

“In a totalitarian state, the complete 
control of a teacher’s mind, as of the 
mind of every other subject-slave, is 
a number-one objective of government. 
In the United States, where the first 
duty of every teacher in the public edu- 
cational system, from the nursery class 
to the university graduate school, is 
the development of free, intelligent, 
honorable and courageous citizenship, 
and where every teacher is his own 
chief instrument of instruction by vir- 
tue of his own character and example, 
it is unthinkable that a school board 
should seek to exercise political 
thought-control over the members of 
its professional staff.” 

Further significance of the findings 
in the Grand Prairie investigation was 
pointed out by Richard B. Kennan and 
Cyrus C. Perry, commission secretary 
and legal counsel, respectively. 

Sound professonal practices violated 

“The action of the Grand Prairie 
school board in failing to renew these 


contracts without giving reasons, prior 
notice, or opportunity to remedy al- 
leged defects was,” they declared, “in 
direct violation of sound professional 
practices. This violation was particu- 
larly flagrant because in so doing the 
board refused to follow the professional 
recommendation of the superintendent 
of schools who had shortly before been 
given a vote of confidence in the form 
of a three year contract. The refusal 
was in face of the fact that no question 
as to the teachers’ professional compe- 
tence had been raised and there was all 
but universal agreement that they had 
rendered many years of competent 
service, 

“Because of the board’s silence it was 
impossible to know with absolute cer- 
tainty whether or not the participation 
of the teachers in the school board elec- 
tion played any material part in their 
dismissals. However, instead of avoid- 
ing the issue of teachers’ civil rights, 
the board’s failure to give reasons fo- 
cused public attention upon it and 
raised in principle, if not in fact, the 
question as to whether teachers may 
exercise these rights in school affairs. 

“The position of the National Edu- 
cation Association is clear as to a teach- 
er’s right to assume fully the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship, including the 
right to give constructive criticism and 
participate in school board elections. 
This position has been taken not only 
to preserve the constitutional rights of 
teachers, but in recognition of the fact 
that such participation is essential to 
the proper citizenship training of the 
nation’s youth. 

Rights must be defended 

“It is necessary to defend this right 
and urge its exercise. American public 
schools are dependent upon the under- 
standing and loyalty of our citizens for 
their financial support and their de- 
velopment and improvement. Very 
often questions involving the welfare 
of the schools are issues in political 
elections. Sometimes candidates who 
are enemies of education run for pub- 
lic office. The integrity and often the 
very existence of schools depends upon 
the political activity of members of the 
teaching profession. It is part of their 
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You Will Be The Instrument 


for the moulding of the future of our country 


RAY BUSEY, President of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Phoenix College and Phoenix High 
Schools, spoke these words to the faculty at the 
opening of school in September, 1949. 


WANT to impress on you now that 

the load of work you will carry 
during this school term is a precious 
load. You will be the instruments for 
the molding of the future of our coun- 
try as you work with the high school 
and college students of this district. 
You will be democracy in action. You 
will so gear yourselves to the task that 
you will convey to the young men and 
women in your charge the profound 
meaning of what they have, and what 
they must protect and keep in this 
country — the heritage of freedom 
which is theirs. 

“Certainly at no period in the life- 
time of men and women are they more 
susceptible to being sold the bill of 
goods we know as ‘democracy’; never 
can we make better impressions upon 
them than during their ‘teens.’ 

“We didn’t hire you folks, or re-hire 
you, because of your standards of 
morality or unmorality. The days are 
long gone in this school system which 
demanded that you all be a bunch of 
‘prudes.’ You are hired and re-hired be- 
cause of your capabilities in special 
fields of education. Our standards for 
membership on the faculty of this 
school system are high. You will stay 
here just so long as you choose to do 
your best and just so long as you are 
able to keep yourself fitted reasonably 
well as a working part of this educa- 
tional machine. You will be a ‘living’ 
part of the organization too, because 
neither the board of education nor the 
administrators make the rules exclu- 
sively; you too work at the rule—and 
policy-making job. And we shall expect 


you to include the student bodies of 
the various schools in the making of 
rules and policies. We try to practice 
the democratic way of doing things 
because we on the board believe the 
people who elected us expect us to do 
just that. 

“Therefore, from students to board 
members, unless we practice that which 
we preach—democracy—we’ll fail in 
doing the job for which the people of 
the district pay their hard-earned 
money. 

“So let’s teach these young men and 
women how truly wonderful a flexible 
democracy such as ours is. Let’s try to 
show them how necessary it is to under- 


stand and participate in stabilizing and 
perpetuating it. I called it a ‘flexible 
democracy’. That ‘flexibility,’ I believe 
to be the very thing which makes it so 
powerful. The fact that democracy can 
and does change to fit the needs of the 
people it serves, seems to me to be the 
most logical reason fur its having lasted 
for nearly a couple of centuries and for 
its having grown stronger through all 
the decades of its existence. 

“And remember this: 

“Good teachers will enter into the 
community life of this district. 

“Good teachers will fight for the 
things which they think are needed. 

“Good teachers will be the leaders 
in the public affairs of this community 
because their training and their edu- 
cation fit them to be leaders. 

“Good teachers will support the 
worthy and typically American organi- 
zations around them such as service 

(YOU, Page 27) 





professional obligation to keep the 
needs and problems of the schools be- 
fore the voters of their communities 
and states. 

“Support for this position has not 
come from members of the teaching 
profession alone. It was endorsed by the 
Congress of the United States in 1942 
when the question was squarely pre- 
sented in the form of a_ proposed 
amendment to the Hatch Act, which 
had been construed so as to prohibit 
many teachers paid in part from feder- 
al funds from taking any active part in 
political campaigns. On the theory that 
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in the public interest teachers should 
have the right and be encouraged to 
participate to the fullest extent in pub- 
lic life and school affairs in particu- 
lar, the Hatch Act was amended by 
unanimous vote in the Senate and a 
voice vote in the House so as to exclude 
teachers from its operation. 

“The controversy in Grand Prairie 
raises a dual problem of major im- 
portance to the teaching profession, 
namely, the civil rights of teachers and 
the ethical responsibilities of boards of 
education with regard thereto. It is 
not suggested that as public servants 


teachers can with propriety employ 
some of the extreme techniques and 
tactics often utilized in the rough and 
tumble of political campaigns. It may 
well be that there are limits beyond 
which it would be professionally im- 
proper to go. However, that teachers 
have the right to keep the needs and 
problems of schools before the voter 
cannot be seriously challenged. At the 
same time, boards of education have 
responsibility and a duty not only to 
permit, but to encourage such activity 
on the part of the teaching profession.” 
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The Forty-Eight State 


SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


FRANCIS S. CHASE, director of the Council of State Government’s 
comprehensive study of education in the states, answers questions 


put to him at a press conference in Boston. 


QUESTION: What does this study show 
in regard to the increasing costs of 


education during the past ten years? 


MR. CHASE: The report shows that 
expenditures for public schools have 
increased in all states since 1937-38. 
These increases are due to the in- 
creased numbers of children attending 
schools and other factors, including 
improved provisions for education in 
many school systems in all states and 
in most school systems in a number of 
states. 

The average current expense (in- 
cluding interest) per pupil in average 
daily attendance has advanced sharply 
in all states. For example, in Alabama 
the advance was from $34 in 1937-38 
to $99 in 1947-48; in Arizona, from 
$102 to $211; in Connecticut, from 
$110 to $220; in Ohio, from $94 to 
$178. The median for all states has 
more than doubled. In 1937-38 it was 
approximately $82, while in 1947-48 it 
was $178. 


QUESTION: Isn’t part of this increase 
accounted for by the decrease in the 


purchasing power of the dollar? 


MR. CHASE: Much of it is. When 
the current expense figures are ad- 
justed by Consumer’s Price Indices, the 
net gains are seen to be comparatively 
small. Practically all of the net gain 
took place between 1941-42 and 1945- 
46 when the median of the adjusted 
state current expense per pupil rose 
from $85 to $105. Four states show an 
actual decrease in the adjusted current 
expense per pupil. They are Califor- 
nia, Illinois, Nevada, and New York. 


QUESTION: Are expenditures for edu- 
cation today a heavier burden on our 


economy than they were ten years ago? 


MR. CHASE: Many people seem to 
have that impression. A_ well-known 
newspaper recently suggested that it 
might be necessary to choose between 
the proposed levels of public school 
support and solvency. The facts are 
that income in all states has risen 
sharply in the last ten years. Although 
we are supporting education at a some 
what higher level today than ten years 
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ago, we are actually spending a much 
smaller percentage of our income for 
this purpose. In 1937-38 over 3 per cent 
of the total income of the people was 
being set aside for public schools, 
whereas in 1947-48 only 2.3 per cent 
of income was earmarked for this pur- 
pose. Every state except Florida has 
decreased the percentage of the income 
of the people that is being allocated to 
public schools. In our own state of IIli- 
nois, state and local revenues for pub- 
lic schools represented 3.2 per cent of 
the income of the people in 1937-38 
and 1.4 per cent in 1947-48. 


QUESTION: Is it true that increases 
in income have tended to equalize the 
ability of the states to support educa- 


tion? 


MR. CHASE: Some states are in a 
better position to support their public 
schools than they were ten years ago. 
Yet wide differences still exist in the 
educational loads and in ability to sup- 
port education. The states with the 
greatest numbers of children per thou- 
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sand of the population tend to have the 
lowest ability to support education, and 
the states with the highest income per 
child tend to be the states with rela- 
tively small numbers of children in each 
thousand of population. For example, 
the six states with the greatest income 
per child of school age average only 
172 children per thousand of the popu- 
lation, while the six states with the 
smallest income per child of school age 
average 266 children in each one thou- 
sand of the population. In other words, 
the six poorest states on the average 
have half again as many children in 
each thousand of the population, but 
they have less than one-third as much 
income per child as the six wealthy 
states. To make up for this handicap, 
they exert a greater effort and use 
2.44 per cent of personal income for 
public schools as compared with 1.76 
per cent for the wealthy states. In 
spite of this, they average only $100 
current expense per pupil in average 
daily attendance, as contrasted with 
$224 for the six states with the great- 
est ability to support education. More- 
over, the states with the lightest edu- 
cational load tend to replenish their 
populations by attracting persons who 
have been educated at the expense of 
the states with the heaviest educational 
loads and the least ability to support 
education. 


QUESTION: What do you regard as 
the most important step toward improv- 
ing the quality of educational oppor- 


tunity of all our people? 


MR. CHASE: The report lists six 
essentials: 

1. Provision for systematically ob- 
taining and studying the facts as a 
basis for policy decisions 

2. A state policy-making agency for 
education through which the will of the 
people may be voiced and the interests 
of the state protected 

3. Local administrative units of suf- 
ficient size to promote effective local 
control and to provide appropriate edu- 
cational opportunities at a reasonable 
cost 
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4. Provisions calculated to assure 
high quality professional leadership for 
both state and local agencies 

5. Conditions conducive to maintain- 
ing well-qualified staffs of teachers for 
all phases of elementary and secondary 
education 


6. A system of financing that will 
provide sufficient funds and distribute 
them in such a way as to assure ade- 
quate educational opportunities for all 
and to encourage both sound adminis- 
tration and a high degree of local ini- 
tiative. 

The evidence indicates that several 
states fall short in nearly all of these 
essentials, and that all states fall short 
to some extent in at least one. 


QUESTION: What do you regard as 


the most important factor affecting the 


quality of education? 


MR. CHASE: The quality of educa- 
tion in any state cannot rise above the 
character and competence of those 
who teach. It that improved 
education may be expected only 
through finding ways of assuring a 
sufficient supply of well-qualified 
teachers. 


follows 


QUESTION: What is the situation to- 
day in regard to the qualifications of 


teachers? 


MR. CHASE: An answer may be 
given partly in terms of the amount of 
college preparation of those now teach- 
ing. The forty-eight states report over 
27,000 teachers with no college prep- 
aration at all, and over 110,000 with 
less than two years of college. Forty- 
one per cent of all teachers in element- 
ary and secondary schools have less 
than four years of college. Illinois has 
nearly 2500 teachers with no college 
preparation, Tennessee over 3000, and 
Mississippi over 3700. In Iowa, state 
authorities estimate that 51 per cent 
of the teachers have than two 
years of college preparation; Nebraska 
reports over 36 per cent with less than 


less 
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two years of college; and Massachusetts 
estimates that over 31 per cent of its 
teachers have less than two years of 
college. 


QUESTION: In what kinds of schools 
do most of these poorly prepared teach- 


ers work? 


MR. CHASE: In the rural element- 
ary schools. For example, Minnesota re- 
ports nearly 4500 teachers with less 
than two years’ college, and all but 69 
of these are employed in rural schools. 
Tennessee reports over 4,000, of which 
3800 are employed in rural schools. 
Georgia reports 1800 with no college 
preparation, and all except 34 of these 
are in rural schools. Mississippi reports 
over 3700 with no college, and less 
than 250 of these are in urban school 
systems. 


QUESTION: 


among the states in salaries paid teach- 


Is there much variation 


ers? 


MR. CHASE: Average annual sal- 
aries of teachers, including principals 


and supervisors, range from above 
$3400 in New York down to less than 
$1300 in Mississippi. Nearly half of 
the teachers in Arkansas were receiv- 
ing annual salaries of less than $1500 
in 1947-48. Georgia reports 46 per 
cent in this low bracket; Kentucky, 54 
per cent; North Dakota, 42 per cent; 
and Nebraska, 26 per cent. On the 
other hand, California, Nevada, and 
Washington had no teachers receiving 
less than $2400 in 1947-48. 


QUESTION: What factors, other than 
salaries, seem to affect qualifications 


of teachers? 


MR. CHASE: The size of school dis- 
tricts appears to be an important fac- 
tor. The eight states having the high- 
est percentages of teachers without col- 
lege degrees are all states having very 
large numbers of districts employing 
nine teachers or fewer. 

Another factor seems to be the cer- 
tification requirements and the way in 
which they are enforced. 


The quality of administrative lead- 
ership is undoubtedly another factor. 


QUESTION: Does the study show that 
satisfactory progress is being made in 


improving educational provisions? 


MR. CHASE: The report states: 

The tide of public concern for edu- 
cation has brought increased expendi- 
tures for education in every state in 
the past ten years and has stimulated 
serious efforts to improve the basic 
structure of education. In several states 
substantial gains have been made to- 
ward bringing opportunity for rela- 
tively good programs of elementary 
and secondary education within reach 
of all; but in some states progress has 
been retarded by serious defects in or- 
ganization, administration, and meth- 
eds of financing education. All in all, 
the past ten years represent a period 
of considerable progress in American 
education and a period during which 
the road has been paved for advances 
of an even more substantial nature. 


QUESTION: Does the report indicate 
that there are still serious shortcomings 


in providing for public education? 


MR. CHASE: Yes. In the language of 
the report: 
Skeleton programs and low quality in- 
struction are the lot of many children, 
particularly in rural areas, as a result 
of a combination of causes, such as: 

1. The heavy education loads and 
low income levels of some states 

2. Failure to set desirable minimum 
standards for teaching or to make 
teaching attractive to well-qualified 
men and women 

3. The small size and meager re- 
sources of thousands of rural school 
districts 

4. Inequitable distribution of school 
costs or failure to develop sound plans 
for apportioning state school funds. 





Footnote: Arizona may point with pride 
to the fact that among the forty-eight 
states her teachers rank highest in 
certification. A greater percent of the 
teachers in Arizona hold a bachelors 
in any other 
hold 


degree than state; a 


smaller percent sub-standard 


certificates. 





TEACHER FORTY-NINE 


created convention interest 


53rd Annual AEA Convention, 


under the direction of 


JAMES IL. STEWART, President, was outstanding in the 


history of the Arizona Education Association. 


HE Fifty Third Annual Convention 
of the Arizona Education Associa- 
tion was a gala affair. Orchid bedecked 
teachers entered into the 
spirit to make this one of the biggest, 
most colorful events in the history of 
the association. The merchants of Phoe- 
nix provided each lady with an orchid 
which had been flown in from Hawaii 
for the occasion and gave out 750 ad- 
mission tickets to the downtown 
theatres and to the Sombrero Play 
house. The Arizona State Fair Commis- 
sion made 2000 free passes available 
for those who wished to attend the fai 
on Saturday afternoon. 
More than 3800 teachers registered 


convention 


DOr. ROBERT N. BUSH 


in the exhibit hall during the three con 
vention days. Hundreds participated in 
the activities of the 21 allied organiza- 
tions which held their annual meetings 
on Thursday afternoon. 

The audience thrilled as th« 
Band, under the 
Victor Baumann, opened the first gen- 
eral session. James I. Stewart, president 
of the association, pointed out that one 
of the major problems facing Arizona 
educators is that of seeing to it that 
every child has access to free public 
education. He called attention to the 
numerous expenses incumbent upon the 
individual who attends the 
schools. In this connection he pointed 
out that a comparatively small percent 


Phoenix 
College 


public 
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direction of 


of the children who enter the first 
grade find it possible to complete high 
school. 

Dr. Robert N. Bush, of Stanford Uni- 
demonstrated the difficulties 
involved in rating teachers. Before the 
eyes of his audience he dissected the 
personality, aims and social adjustment 
of Teacher 49 in order to demonstrate 
the diversity of characteristics which 
enter 


versity 


into the composite of a “good 
teacher.”’ He then asked the teachers to 
rate Teacher 49 on the blanks which 
he had supplied and sent them forth to 
their choice of seven workshop groups 
designed to deal with various phases of 
the problem. 
A Cappella choir opens second session 
It was a colorful opening that the 80 
voice A Cappella choir of North Phoe- 
nix High School provided for the 
Friday evening meeting. Under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Ardith Shelley, they 
entertained the group with a thirty 
minute program of songs and novelty 
numbers. Miss Marjorie Robinson, vice- 
president of the association, presided 
at the following meeting 
duced the leaders of the 
groups as platform guests. 
Dr. Bush crystallized the work of the 
day in a summary-session to an inter- 
ested audience as he discussed the basic 
relations between teachers and admin- 
istrators. At the end of the day those 
attending felt that they had a deeper 


and _ intro- 


workshop 


MISS MARJORIE ROBINSON, 
Vice President 


JAMES |. STEWART, President 


understanding of what things consti- 
tute a “good teacher” and of the in- 
adequacy of our attempts to develop 


any measurement of those qualities. 


R. E. BOOTH, elected 


AASA President 


HE SEMI-ANNUAL meeting of the 
Arizona Association of School Ad- 
ministrators held at Phoenix 
College cafeteria Thursday, November 
3, at 6:30 p. m. More than 200 


was 


were served dinner in the form of steak 
with all the trimmings. The main speak- 
er of the evening was Dr. Robert B. 


Education 


Hass, Head, Extension, 
UCLA, who spoke on “Reading Pat- 
terns of Leadership.” After Mr. Haas, 
came a short business meeting at which 
time all regular committees of the 
AASA gave There 
cussions on the Fair Tax Bill, Accom- 
modation Schools, State Tax Structure, 
State Support and 
Auto Lieu Matt 
Hanhila, chairman of the legislative 
committee. 

Officers for the coming 
elected. Mr. R. E. Booth was elected 
President; Mr. J. H. Fairbanks, Vice 
President; Mr. Arthur Prescott, Secre- 
tary; Harvey 
Taylor were elected to the Executive 
Committee. The officers will take office 
two weeks following election. 

The AASA this tried 
something new. This group sponsored 
the first State-Wide Bus 
Drivers’ This conference 
started at Glendale Union High School 


reports. were dis- 


of Kindergartens, 


Tax, conducted by 


year were 


Sturgeon Cromer and 


also year, 
Arizona 
Conference. 
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Friday morning, November 4 and was 
concluded Saturday noon, November 
5. There were approximately 100 bus 
drivers from widely scattered areas of 
the state in attendance. Mr. John L. 
Tanner, Superintendent of Schools at 
Gilbert, served as chairman for Friday 
morning; Mr. Bill Ball of Kingman 
High School served as chairman for 
Friday afternoon; and Mr. Lonnie Bur- 
chatt served as chairman for Saturday 
morning. People taking part in the pro- 
gram from out of state were Mr. C. A. 
Calhoun, Superintendent, Division No. 
2, Pacific Greyhound Company; Mr. D. 
C. Shields, Vice President, Superior 
Coach Company, Miss Marian Telford, 
Education Division, National Safety 
Council, Miss Marjorie Martin, Director 
of School Bus Driver Training, New 
Mexico Department of Education. 
The high lights of the conference 
were the Friday luncheon speech by 
Dr. O. K. Garretson of the University 
of Arizona, the Friday afternoon bus- 
driving demonstrations, the buffet sup- 
per Friday the Glendale- 
Tempe football game Friday night, and 
a question-answer program on Saturday 
morning. The whole bus drivers’ con- 
ference was undoubtedly a big success 
cven though the attendance was not as 
large as it should have been. This suc- 
cess was made possible through the co- 
operation of Glendale High School, the 
Arizona Highway Department, Allison 
Steel Manufacturing Company, Sands 
Trailer Company, Superior Coach Sales 
and Service, Phoenix, and the individ- 
uals who took part in the program. 
Undoubtedly most of the bus driv- 
ers around the state will want to attend 
the meeting next year after they find 
out what this meeting accomplished. 


evening, 


At the close of the Saturday morn- 
ing sessions a summary of the Friday 
afternoon was 
available to Any 
one who did not receive a copy may se- 
cure one by writing to the headquarters 
office, 812 North First Street, Phoenix. 


workshop activities 


made each teacher. 


NN 
yerggsaoags 


Dr. Millar speaks to classroom teachers. 
Ruth Foster, Mrs. Nell Wilcoxen, Dr. 
Morris, Carl Wagner, 
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Millar, 
Miss Lucile Anderson, 


Democratic Liberty 


and Human Rights 


M EMBERS of the AEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers opened 
their convention activities with the an- 
nual department dinner 1n the cafeteria 
of North Phoenix High School. Mrs. 
Nell Wilcoxen, president of the depart- 
ment, presided. Miss Mary Virginia 
Morris, Southwest Regional Director 
of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, spoke a word of welcome. 


The teachers were enthralled as Dr. 
James P. Millar, Director of the Good 
Citizenship Foundation, spoke with 
feeling and enthusiasm on the topic of 
“America, Yesterday, Today and To- 
morrow.” Self-control and self-respect 
are important requisites of character 
if our nation is to survive, according 
to Dr. Millar who went on to say that 
we must base our theory and practice 
of democratic liberty on the rights of 
our fellow men. 


Honored guests of the occasion were 
past officers of the department «nd 
those who have served the Arizona Edu- 
cation Association in official capacity 
while in the classroom teacher ranks. 


Miss 
Miss Virginia 
John Prince. 


Left to right: 


Armaggedon or 
Millennium ? 


ROM that moment on Saturday 

morning when Dr. Robert (Wild 
Bob) Montgomery stepped to the 
speakers pedestal to the moment when 
he made his last thrust the audience 
seemed spellbound. Every antiquated 
idea of class, creed, and color fell be- 
fore the rapier of his wit and wisdom. 
In the style of Will Rogers, he enter- 
tained the crowd with his subleties and 
enlightened them with his understand- 
ing of the present generation as he 
daringly burst upon his audience the 
fact that not tomorrow but today is 
either Millennium or Armaggedon. 
Borders of class, of race, of creed can 
no longer exist. The technology of the 
present day is eliminiating them with 
utter disregard of what we think, wish, 
or do, according to Dr. Montgomery. 


During the final moments of Satur- 
day’s session the entire audience par- 
ticipated in a Town Hall Meeting under 
the direction of the president, James I. 
Stewart. A large number of teachers 
entered into the discussions of pertinent 
problems which will come before the 
annual delegate assembly on Novem- 
ber 18 and 19. 








Among those so honored were James I. 
Stewart, president of the AEA, and 
several past presidents including Miss 
Alice Vail, Miss Ruth Adams, Herman 
Bradshaw, Alex Frazier, Francis Fee- 
ney, and Dr. Robert Hannelly. Past 
presidents of the department who at- 
tended were Mrs. Irene Brinkmeyer, 
Miss Lois Rogers, Miss Winona Mont- 
gomery, and Holland Melvin. 


Table arrangements were in charge 
of the Osborn Classroom Teachers As- 
sociation and were colorful in their 
fall motif. Each lady in attendance 
was presented with an orchid. 


Approximately 300 teachers from all 
sections of the state were in attendance. 


Guests of honor at the meeting of classroom teachers includ- 
ing past presidents of the Arizona Education Association and the 
AEA Department of Classroom Teachers. 
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University - - 
e o 
An Institution TEACHING AND SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH are best 
known among a state university's activities, but im- 


portant roles are taken by non-teaching departments 


ad of the University of Arizona. 
Of Varied RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTATION is done in all 


agricultural fields by the Agricultural Experiment 
Station in laboratories on the campus and on nine 


s age 
Activiti experimental farms. 
es AGRICULTURE AND HOMEMAKING information is 


issued by the Agricultural Extension Service through 
county agricultural and home demonstration agents, 
and specialists trained in the practical application of 
scientific information on farms, ranches and in rural 
homes. 


THE DEVELOPMENT AND EXPANSION of Arizona's 
mineral industries is aided by the Arizona Bureau of 
Mines. 


ARIZONA’S LIFE HISTORY is chronicled in exhibits 
of the Arizona State Museum. 


THE BUREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH, through prac 
tical investigations and study of business and economic 
problems, assists businessmen to meet present-day 
problems and plan for the future. 


LONG-TIME PLANNING OF LAND USE is carried out 
from research and studies in the Laboratory of Tree 
Ring Research. 


STEWARD OBSERVATORY is one of the international 
observatories from which astronomical studies are 


coordinated. 
SERVICE BUREAUS are maintained by the University 


Extension Division in correspondence and evening 
classes, dramatics, lectures, library extension, press, 
publications, radio, and visual aids. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, TUCSON 


Address All Inquiries to the Registrar and Director of Admissions 
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“It’s News To Me” 


These are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new preducts which we 
believe will be of professional! interest 
to educators. Look for them in your 
school store. If unable to buy them 
locally, write ARIZONA TEACHER-PARENT 
and we will tell ,ou where you may 
find them. 


The Feltboard has been classroom 
tested in many midwestern schools. It 
includes a board covered with especially 
treated felt and colorful felt cutouts, 
which when placed on the board, adhere 
until removed. No tacks, tape or pins 
are needed. Designed primarily for 
elementary grade teaching, tests prove 
it invaluable in teaching number con- 
cepts and basic arthmetic. It is also 
used in more advanced grades to illus- 
trate fractional parts. Feltboard comes 
in two sizes, 2’x3’ and 3’x4’. Light- 
weight, durable, rubber-bound edges 
and easelback. The 2’x3’ board retails 
at $6.50. 


View-Master Junior Projector is an 
economy projector built to retail for 
$9.95. The same seven-scene picture 
reels used in the View-Master Stereo- 
scope will project brilliant full-color 
pictures up to 11 inches by 12 inches 
in size at a throw of 6 feet. Constructed 
of heat and shock resistant phenolic 
plastic and bears the Underwriter’s 
approval. 

The Kodachrome View-Master pic- 
tures which may be used in this ma- 
chine include travel pictures, Bible 
stories, a few fairy tales, animal and 
flower reels. 


Reading Accelerator is designed to in- 
crease reading ability from 100 to 
300% faster. It is used for problem 
reader and remedial reading work and 
for anyone who wants to read well. It 
may be used with any type of reading 
material and does not require prepara- 
tion of pages nor mutilation of books. 
It is part of a complete reading pro- 
gram, including skill books, reading 
manuals, tests and free consultant ser- 
vice on reading-training programs. 
Cost $65.00. 


Amazart is a new art medium for deco- 
rating fabrics, wood, glass, glazed or 
unglazed pottery, plaster and many 
other surfaces. Paint right from the 
tube without a brush. No special art 
talent is needed to design, mark, letter 
or decorate attractive gifts. The six 
beautiful colors are permanent when 
fabrics are hand washed in warm soapy 
water. Tube of 2 liquid ounces $1.00. 


Parts-Imparter is a device for teaching 
and learning fractions, decimals, per- 


(News - - - page 37) 
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Will you leave these to your children? 


Men have died to leave you these 4 symbols of freedom: 


A door key—your right to lock your door against 
illegal government force and prying. 
(Fourth Amendment, U. S. Constitution) 
A Holy Bible—symbol of your right to 
worship as you wish. 
(First Amendment, U. S. Constitution) 
A pencil—freedom to speak or write what you think, 
whether you agree with the government or not. 
(First Amendment, U. S. Constitution) 
And a free ballot— your right to choose ' 
the kind of government you want—your protection 
against government tyranny. 
(Article I, U. S. Constitution) 











Turse SYMBOLS have no meaning in countries where v- 
ernment controls ——- or there the individual 
man or woman has no loms. 


But there are people who are trying to give the U. S. 
government more and more control over American life. 
‘Let the government start,” they say, “by taking over 
certain industries and services—the doctors, the railroads, 
the electric light and power companies.” 


Most of these wos most Americans—don’t want 


a socialistic U. S. A. They have other reasons for govern- 
ment control. But when government, moving step by step, 
controls enough things, you have a socialist government, 
whether you want it or not. You'll be controlled, too. 
Then what freedoms will you be able to pass on to your 
children? 


eZ a 
CENTRAL ARIZONA LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY 

















CHEMISTRY IN ACTION 
By Rawlins and Struble 
This text contains nine units with 46 teachable problems. Complete review questions for each prob 
lem; a modern treatment of atomic energy, vitamins, plastics, insecticides, detergents, etc.; over 
400 illustrations. Fits any standard course of study. Teacher's Handbook. Chemistry in Action 
in the Laboratory. Tests for Chemistry in Action. 


PHYSICS — THE STORY OF ENERCY 
By Brown and Schwachtgen 


A strong new text for high school classes. Applications and principles are taught together. The 
book follows the inductive method, progresses from the least difficult to the complex, is clear and 
simple in sentence structure, and is strikingly illustrated. Appendix gives a review of basic mathe 
matics. Teachers’ Manual. Laboratory Manual and Tests in preparation. 


ADVENTURES WITH ANIMALS AND PLANTS 
By Kroeber and Wolff 


“Fundamental biological concepts are well brought out in this text for secondary school students. 
The ideas are clearly presented in such a manner that the language and subject matter increase 
in scope and difficulty along with the student’s growing ability to comprehend " Quarterly Review 
of Biology. Teacher's Manual. Workbook and Laboratory Manual. Comprehensive Tests. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
182 Second St., San Francisco 5 


Representative: Mr. Arthur H. Mann, 325 E. Meda St., Glendora, California 

















will we save 
going Greyhound? 


Thousands of American teachers have found 
that Greyhound travel costs less than one- 
third as much as operating a private auto! 
Compared with other kinds of public trans- 
portation, Greyhound cross-country trips 
often save you enough dollars for a good suit 
or dress ... and shorter trips also save you a 
pocketful of change. 

Then remember this: Greyhound is the 
scenic way to go. You enjoy the convenience 
of frequent schedules, terminals located in 
downtown areas, and Nationwide routes that 
take you all across America. 


4 Lop More Travel tor a Lot less Mone, / 


GREYHOUN 
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Reverie 
(From page 5) 


given away to some one who likes a 
large library, or, if their authors are 
illustrious, placed in a large, dark 
basement room where their shame will 
be hidden. Every library should have 
this large dark basement room. 


s-* * 


Did you read what Lamar Stanley 
of Newport News said about change in 
education? This was it, in part: “‘De- 
spite the glowing pronouncements of 
educators, nothing happens in the 
classrooms or in the teacher training 
institutions. 


“The trouble is that teachers don’t 
know when to take hold the problem. 
Some Journal articles, for example, 
full of good ideas, don’t mean anything 
to the average teacher because of the 
use of ‘pedagese.” The term ‘a core 
program’ for example, does not remind 
the teacher of anything except an 
apple core. So the article using that 
term fails to connect with practice.” 


The machinery of change is difficult 
to set up, but we could mention sev- 
eral cases in Arizona where important 
changes in education are put into prac- 
tice in schools where faculty, adminis- 
tration and community work together. 


** * 


In the Fall issue of the Teacher- 
Parent, we emphasized the importance 
of greater consideration of conserva- 
tion in the elementary and high school 
courses of study. In the Spring issue, 
we hope to give a survey of what is 
being done in this respect in other 
states. Don’t be surprised if we learn 
that we’re doing about as much about 
it as any other state. 


7. * 


Spinoza again: “Since fear of soli- 
tude exists in all men, because no one 
in solitude is strong enough to defend 
himself and procure the necessities of 
life, it follows that men by nature tend 
towards social organization. Men are 
not born for citizenship, but must be 
made fit for it.” 


Do Your Bit! 


Join the 


MARCH 
OF 
DIMES 


THE WATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR INFANTILE PARALYSIS 
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ot ELGIN 


AT DANIEL’S JEWELERS 


Featuring the 
Exclusive 


DuraPower 


tch repairs 
due to steel 
“mainspriog 
’ ures. 


“Potent Pending. 
Made of “Elgiloy” metal 


36 NORTH CENTRAL 
9 E. CONGRESS 210 MAIN 46 E. WASHINGTON ST. 
TUCSON YUMA PHOENIX 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CREDIT 














Reddy's Ready To Help 


THE SCHOOLGIRL SAYS: 
You're solid son, I'm on your beat 
Give with the glow your light's alreet, 
You make my homework seem a cinch 


And never fail me, in a pinch. 


ARIZONA EDISON COMPANY, INC. 


Reddy Kilowatt is your bright and faithful electrical servant. 








WAYNE .. ALL METAL.. wana BODIES 


sic 








* Super-strong, yet sleek and graceful, their modern, streamlined exterior 
delights the eye and makes the owner proud. Newly designed, sturdy, out- 
side applied impact and passenger guard rails emphasize the flowing lines. 
The sturdy channel steel bumper harmoniously finishes off the design, and 
protects the body from accident. 


The Wayne Works—Richmond, Ind. 


ALLISON STEEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Arizona Distributor 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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YOURS... 
for the asking } 


We aim for prompt de'ivery for all 
material ordered through the coupon 
below. You may aid us (1) by printing 
your name and address clearly (2) by 
writing out the address in full—with- 
out abbreviations (3) by heeding any 
limitations the producers have indicated 
on the distribution of their materia’. 
17. “Patchwork Girl” Posture Poster 
in colors and a set of 6 Posture 
posters “These Sitting Ameri- 
cans” in black and white. De- 
signed for use in the classroom to 
assist teachers in maintaining 
helpful posture. (American Seat- 
ing Company) 
Children’s Health Posters. Four 
posters, each 25 x 38 inches de- 
signed for the elementary grades. 
Colorful and pleasant pictures tell 
the story of good food and health 
habits. (General Mills) 
“Coal Black Magic.” A 4-page 
reprint in color showing both by 
illustration and through text some 
of the amazing by-products of 
bituminous coal—from raincoats 
to records. The author, a ieading 
scientist, takes stock of the 
growth of a few of the 200,000 
by-products of bituminous coal. 
(Bituminous Coal Institute) 
“How Tape Recording Simplifies 
Teaching” is a 16-page booklet 
which tells how tape recording is 
used in music, English, speech, 
commercial, science and _ social 
studies classes. Pictures and 
sketches. (Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company) 
Standard School Broadcast Teach- 
ers’ Manual is a guide to the music 
enjoyment broadcasts presented 
by the Standard Oil Company of 
California to the schools of the 
Pacific West. Each educator re- 
questing a copy of this Teachers’ 
Manual will receive a full-color 
pictorial ‘“‘Music-Map of Ameri- 
“a 





USE THIS COUPON 

State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items 
checked in the quantities indicated. 
3c is enclosed for each item checked. 

17 22 23 24 25 
Name.. Exalesh : 
Address .......... City......... 
Subject taught 
Name of School....... 
School Address. 
Enrolment: Boys...... 
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* New Horizons in Teaching * 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


Obi ie 
(oohies 


—with baked-in “loops” to 
hang on your tree or tie 

fo branches with bright 
ribbon bows 


Domestic science teachers 
casting about for a Christmas idea that 
is timely and different for this year’s 
classes, might find these cookies-with- 
baked-in-loops a lot of fun for their stu- 
dents to learn to make — useful, too. 


Here’s something novel for tree orna- 
ments, table decorations, etc. And, tied 
up in paper napkins with Santa Claus 
design or in other Christmasy wrappings 
these delightful cookies could make many 
a friend and relative a very personal, 
delicious gift. 


Here, also, might be a timely money rais- 
ing suggestion for your PTA, Library 
Committee or other school group. Inex- 
pensive outlay for ingredients, not ter- 
ribly time taking. And, enjoyable to do. 
See easy-to-follow directions at the right. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just 
as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’ s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of 
quality for 
real chewing 
enjoyment. 


CHEWING G 


See how easy they are to make 


1 For loops, sterilize new string in boiling 
water. Snip into 134-to 2-inch lengths, one 
for each cooky. 


2 Mix up batch of your favor- 
ite cooky recipe— sugar, ginger, 
etc. —and roll out. Cut dough 
into stars, bells, gingerbread 
men, etc., place loop of string 
at top edge of each cooky. 


3 Place tiny patch of cooky 
dough securely over ends of 
string. Avoid too much pres- 
sure or you will push cookies ead 
out of shape. 


4 Lay coolaies an inch apart on 
flat baking tin with patch side 
down to keep top of cooky 
smooth for decorating. 


5 When baked, allow time to cool, then 
decorate with tinted confectioner’s icing — 
making green icing wreaths dotted with 
cinnamon candies or currant ‘‘berries’’, red 
tinted bells, raisin-buttoned gingerbread men, 
etc. , using imagination for other decorations. 


6 When icing is dry, cook- 
ies are ready to box or to hang 
by loops to branches or pull 
gay colored holiday ribbons 
through loops and tie cookies 
to outer branches of Christ- 
mas tree, 


(ers, 


7) 








YOU 
(From page 17) 

clubs, churches, civic organizations and 
youth character building groups. 

“Good teachers will support their 
own classroom, district, state and na- 
tional organizations which they have 
formed and which have contributed 
much to better teaching and to better 
economic and working conditions for 
teachers everywhere. 

“You will not have fulfilled your 


obligations as a public servant unless 
you lend your talents to the betterment 
of everything we have’ here. You'll be a 
miserable failure if you limit yourself 
to school teaching only.” 





A lunatic walked up to the new 
superintendent. 

“We like you much better than the 
last fellow,” he said. 

The new superintendent 
“Why?” he asked. 

“Oh, you seem more like one of us.” 


beamed. 


27 





ye PUZZLED, worried parents and DICIPLINE MUST FIT THE C HILD 


teachers who feel that the old dis- 
ciplinary methods don’t work but who * 
think that the modern way is “no Parents and Teachers Advised 
discipline at all,” Dr. Dorothy W. Ba- 
ruch explains how we can fashion The essential fact that every parent neighborhood; at sixteen she s‘eals, 
discipline to fit the child and suit our- must know, the author states, is that Both problems are her way of saying, 
selves, making it a creative under- “bad feelings cause bad actions.” at different ages, ‘I’m hurt. I never get 
taking instead of a mechanical thing. And the three kinds of “bad feel- enough loving. I feel mean and want 
In the Public Affairs Pamphlet, HOW _ ings” that cause most kinds of misbe- something tangible to make up for the 
TO DISCIPLINE YOUR CHILDREN, havior are expressed in the pamphlet _lack.’” 
Dr. Baruch does not give specific this way: “I’m feeling hurt ... I’m The hurts that “pop out” in fear and 
remedies for specific problems but out feeling angry ... I’m feeling scared.”” anger and misbehavior can be pre- 
lines some useful principles that hold These “bothers,” stored up inside, vented, Dr. Baruch points out, by feed- 
good “whether a child is two or teen- may pop out in different ways: “Sue, ing the “emotional hunger” of the 
age.” at six, grabs from every child in’the child for the three basic foods of love, 


OLD AND STRONG 


BRE PBR 

Ppt dpmten ade a 

conuorwative policies off this, the oldest 

Necliinal ED bank in thel_| dale 
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understanding, and success. 


“The best way to give a child of any 
age enough loving is really to love 
him.” And really loving a child, Dr. 
Baruch explains, means having good 
feelings inside ourselves about him... 
means learning to know him as an 
individual, for the child needs most to 
count on our understanding his “‘bad’”’ 
feelings as well as his good ones. 


“Watching and listening and find- 
ing out what he really is like” will also 
help us, the pamphlet points out, to 
give him the feeling that he is a 
capable individual, for it will prevent 
us from expecting accomplishments be- 
yond his years and keep us from over- 
loading him with countless requests. 


Once we have gained a child’s co- 
operation—by accepting his bad feel- 
ings, understanding them, and loving 
him still—the next step is to get him 
to face and admit his ‘“‘mean thoughts,” 
Dr. Baruch suggests that if we can 
say his feelings out loud for him in an 
understanding, acceptant way, he’ll 
feel safer in facing them. “The BIG 
rule is: Put his feelings into words and 
don’t scold him for them!” 


“But obviously the bad feelings can’t 
come out any old way. Neither for the 
child’s good nor for ours.” We have to 
provide safe outlets for the bad feel- 
ings. Although we have to prohibit any 
actual physical hurt or harm, we can 
let the child get things off his chest 
by “saying,” by “playing,’’ by making 
up a song, a composition, a poem, by 
“splashing paint on paper,” or even by 
“dancing a dance of vengeance” or de- 
capitating a doll. 


“When the violence comes out, there 
is less left to be stored— less left to 
pop out in misbehavior at all different 
times of the day,” concludes Dr. 
Baruch. 











“Certainly, it’s ‘F’ in deportment . . 


I've got to let off steam somewhere!” 
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Arizona's most complete 
Department Store 


Adams at Second St. Phoenix Phone 8-1551 














he can't HELP 


sticking his neck out! 


To the tall, gangling giraffe life is just one continuous aerial 
view. Thanks to Mother Nature he can’t help sticking his 
neck out. People, however, can protect their necks and reduce 
their vulnerability to unexpected emergencies with a feder- 
ally insured savings account at First Federal Savings where 
your investment earns a current dividend of 2%. Planned 
saving will give you the cash reserve that assures security 
and protection. Remember, you don't have to stick your neck 
out! 


FIRST FEDERAL 
AVINGS 00 chun. 


JOSEPH G. RICE, President 


30 W. ADAMS, PHOENIX 148 E. SECOND ST., YUMA 

















CHRISTMAS 
1949 


Give a 


Winston 


BIBLES 
DICTIONARIES 
JUVENILES 


There are 125 WINSTON titles 
from which you may select your 
Christmas book gifts for your 
friends from ages six to sixty. As 
an educator, you are entitled to 
your educational discount on your 
Christmas books if you order 


direct from the publishers. 


Write for list 


WINSTON "i 





THE TREASURE BOOKS: There’s a 
treat in store for the child who has the 
opportunity to come across the recent 
series of adaptations of children’s clas- 
sics just published by the Steck Com- 
pany. These volumes contain complete 
criginal stories of RIP VAN WINKLE 
and THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOL- 
LOW, KIDNAPPED, GULLIVER’S 
TRAVELS, and STORIES I LIKE, 
with beautiful illustrations and format. 
The books are ideal for remedial ma- 
terial for low-ability readers in middle 
grades as they have been written on 
levels of reading ability ranging from 
the second through the fourth grade. 
Publishers, The Steck Company, Aus- 
tin, Texas. 

OUR PLUNDERED PLANET has 
received the NEA Journal Award for 
“The Most Important Book of 1948.” 
Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the NEA 
Journal, states that this book has rare 
perspective and charm and that if 
studied by all the people would help 
to build the understanding essential to 
the successful operation of democratic 
society. Published by Little, Brown & 
Company, Boston 6, Massachusetts. 
THE SAFEST WAY Teacher’s Manual 
has been designed to suggest an im- 
portant classroom followup project for 
a safety educational movie, “The 
Safest Way.” Both film and manual are 
available from the nearest AAA auto- 
mobile club or from the Traffic Engi- 
neering and Safety Department, Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, Penn- 
sylvania Avenue at 17th Street, 
Washington, D. C. 

YOUR SCHOOL DISTRICT is a publi- 
cation of the Department of Rural 
Education of the National Education 
Association. This book contains a gen- 
eral survey of the present situation in 
the various states, classification of 
types of school districts, a detailed 
study of the development and experi- 
ence in the reorganization of school 
districts in seven selected states, and 
the proposal of a program of action. 
AMERICA IN THE WORLD has been 
written for the Junior High School 
level and deals with the relation of 
American history to world history in 
the period from 1776 to the present. 
Special emphasis is placed on the im- 
portance of geography in the making 
of history, and the book is replete 
with maps and charts to aid in under- 
standing of the text. Published by D. 
C. Heath and Company, 182 Second 
Street, San Francisco 5, California. 
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Beseler Opaque Projector 
@ Twice the illumination 
@ Takes Full 82 x 11 Page 
@ New Lighter We'ght 
@ Self Leve'ling Platten 


Ask for a demonstration today 


KELTON 


AUDIO EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


808 N. Ist St. 33 S. Sth Ave 
Phoenix Tucson 











COMPANY 
39 WEST ADAMS 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


WORKBOOKS 
for use with SPIRIT or LIQUID 
type DUPLICATORS 


Our Complete Selection Includes 


THE CONTINENTAL PRESS 
10 New Titles in Master Carbon Units 
7 
DUPLICOPY 
Master Work Books 
. 

UNIVERSAL WORKBOOKS 
in Reading — Arithmetic — English 
Write for Lists of Titles available 
Prompt Attention Given to Mail Orders 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
1950 


National Education Association 
February 8-9: Regional Conference, 
National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


February 12-15: Annual Convention, 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, Denver, Colora- 
do. 


February 18-22: 34th Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 


February 23-25: Annual Meeting, 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 


February 25- March 2: National Con- 
vention, American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 


February 27-March 1: Annual Meet- 
ing, NEA Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


March 17-18: Southwestern Regional 
Conference, NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


March 18-23: Biennial Convention, Mu- 
sic Educators National Conference, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


March 27-30: Annual Meeting, Nation- 
al Association of Deans of Women, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


April 17-20: Fifth National Confer- 
ence on Higher Education, NEA De- 
partment of Higher Education, Chica- 
go, Illinois. 


April 18-22: 55th Annual Convention, 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Dallas, Texas. 


May 22-24: Fifth National Conference 
on Citizenship, Washington, D. C. 


July 2-7: 88th Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Education Association, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


July 24-August 18: NEA Institute of 
Organization Leadership, The Ameri- 
can University, Washington, D. C. 


October 9-11: Fifth National Confer- 
ence of County and Rural Area Super- 
intendents of School, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Since 1897 
It’s Been ROSENZWIEG'S For Treasured 
Christmas Gifts 


Orange Blossom Rings Towle Sterling 
Castleton China Josef Bags 
Reed & Barton Silver Trifari Jewelry 
Fostoria Crystal Hamilton Watches 
Art Carved Rings 


SEDI 


35 North First Avenue Phoenix 


Charge and Budget Accounts Invited 
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A ONE-STOP STORE 
for 


CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 


Here at PORTER'S you can fill your complete 
shopping list in practically one visit! 


Something for every member of the family on one 
of our three floors. 


Your choice is endless, and it's nice to know we 
GIFT WRAP and mail your packages to any part 
of the world! 
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In full accord with the high ideals of the Arizona 
Parent-Teacher Membership, we pledge our 
Your Objective s<reens and stages will always be devoted to en- 
Is Our Policy tertainment carefully selected for your enjoyment. 
Feel free to call on any of our managers for any 
assistance we may render, with the assurance of 
our utmost co-operation at all times. 


PHOENIX 
ORPHEUM—PALMS —RIALTO—STRAND 
STUDIO-RAMONA—AERO 
TUCSON 
PARAMOUNT-STATE—CATALINA 











Have a SIDE KICK? 
Magnetic that is! 


Imagine! A magnetic memo box 
with an automatic gold-plated 
pencil that’s always there! New 
note for your desk, for your 
hard-to-gift friends . . , in brown, 
navy, beige, green, blue or red 
leather with gold tooling . 

complete with pencil, leads and 


900 memo sheets 5.95 


stationery 


© downstairs 








CAMERAS —- 


FILM — 


PROJECTORS 


Authorized Agency for 


Eastman-Kodak 
Ansco 
Graflex 


Victor 


Screens 
Cases 
Slides 


Dark 


AMPRO 
SVE 
DeVry 


Reels 


Movies 


Bell & Howell 
VIEWLEX 
DuPont 
GE Bulbs 


Transcriptions 
Room Equipment 


Splicers 


ALL THINGS PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Arizona Wholesale Photo Supply 


Ist Street and Roosevelt 


PHOENIX 


Phone 4-7104 
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For Every Occasion 


DONOFRIO FLORAL CO. 


136 N. Central 


Phone 3-2139 








GRANTS TO TEACH 
Abroad Available 


THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE AND 
THE BOARD of Foreign Scholarships 
announce grants for American citizens 
to teach in the National elementary 
and secondary schools in a number of 
countries with which educational ex- 
change programs have been initiated 
under the provisions of Public Law 
584, 79th Congress, the Fulbright Act. 
These grants will include a basic liv- 
ing allowance, a supplemental mainte- 
nance allowance and round-trip « ~anic 
transportation, and U. S. doinestic 
travel when it can be purchased with 
foreign currency. Applicants should 
have a bachelor’s and preferably a 
master’s degree, be between the ages 
of approximately 25-50 years, and 
have at least three years of successful 
teaching experience. Appointments of 
successful candidates are for a single 
school year. 

Opportunities for teachers under the 
Fulbright Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram are as follows: 


1. Grants to Teach in National 
Schools Abroad — For experi- 
enced teachers who can secure a 
leave of absence from their posi- 
tions and for other qualified per- 
sons. Applications for these teach- 
ing positions and countries should 
be filed before December 1, 1949: 

Belgium and Luxembourg — 2 
positions to teach English in 
lycees, for high school and 
junior college teachers of 
French. The teacher appointed 
to Luxembourg must be a man. 
Burma — 2 teachers of agri- 
culture in secondary schools 
and a science education spec- 
ialist in the Central High 
School, Rangoon. 

France — A limited number of 
opportunities for high school 
and junior college teachers of 
French to teach in lycees. 
Netherlands — 3 positions for 
elementary and secondary 
school teachers in _ private 
schools and one specialist in 
each of the following fields: 
eduation of the blind, educa- 
cation of the deaf, physical 
education, dietetics and social 
casework. 

New Zealand 2 elementary 
or secondary school teachers. 
Philippines 9 vocational 
teachers to staff the Philippine 
School of Arts and Crafts, one 
each in the following fields: 
auto mechanics, plumbing, 
electric wiring, sheet metal 
work and air conditioning, ma- 
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GIFT WRAPPING 


CRAYOLA 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 


This project illustrates how to 
bings. At the same time it is a useful, inter- 
esting project. To make pattern, use manila 
paper 12 x 18 or larger. Fold in half 3 times 
Along last long fold draw two or three half 
stars or holly leaves and cut out. Open sheet 
and place on a pad of flat newspapers or use 
a smooth table top. Cover pattern with a 
sheet of thin white paper. Using the side of 
short pieces of “Crayola” (peel off paper 
crayon up or down over 
wrapping paper. Cover all over with crayon 


nie 


CRAVOL, 


make rub- 


wrapping), rub 


o reate stripe efiects by 

using different colors. Shift 
ing the pattern, then re- 
rubbing, creates interesting 
effects. Be sure to use 
Crayola” as 
' } 


this crayon 
on 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41E. 42nd St., New York 17,N.Y. 
San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
West Coast Factory: Los Angeles 


does not rub 











chine operations, mechanical 
drawing and blue print read- 
ing; woodworking with ma- 
chinery, industrial arts teacher 
eduaction and vocational teach- 
er education. There are also 5 
teaching positions available in 
the National Agricultural 
School at Bukidon, ene each in 
farm mechanics, farm manage- 
ment, animal husbandry, horti- 
culture and agricultural teach- 
er education. 

United Kingdom — A limited 
number of grants for school 
superintendents, principals, and 
supervisors who wish to under- 
take assignments in British 
Schools. 


2. Teacher 
with the 


and 


Interchange Programs 
United Kingdom and 
France—For experienced 
teachers in elementary and high 
schools whose school systems will 
with 
salary for one year and accept a 


grant leaves of absence 
foreign teacher in exchange. Since 
teachers successful in this com- 
petition receive salaries from 
their own school systems, they 
will receive travel grants only un- 
der the Fulbright Exchange Pro- 
gram. Applications in these pro- 
grams should be filed before 


January 15, 1950. 


Persons interested in these oppor- 
tunities may secure application blanks 
from the Division of International Re- 
lations, Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 
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CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
505 COLUMBIA BUILDING 
Spokane 8, Wash. 


We serve the Schools and Col- 
leges of the Western States 
and Alaska. 


Member—N.A.T.A. C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 
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“He claims he’s under the G.l. Bill of 
Rights!” 


STANDARD 
SCHOOL BROADCAST 
SCHEDULE 


The 22nd Annual Series 


THE MAP UNROLLS 
WESTWARD 
(Period B) 

Week of December 2 
The Great Northwest 


Week of December 9 
The Gold Rush 


Week of December 16 
Railroads to Skytrails 


NEW LINES, NEW 
LANDS 
(Period C) 

Week of January 6 
A Nation Divided 

Week of January 13 
Alaska 

Week of January 20 
Hawaii and Samoa 

Week of January 27 
Neighbor Nations 

ao 


TEACHER'S MANUAL — FREE 


Available to teachers or leaders 
of listening groups. Request 
Cards are being sent to principals 
of Western schools. For additional 
Request Cards write to Standard 
School Broadcast, San Francisco 
20, California. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 








Every Santa Knows 
IT'S 
CHRISTMAS 
TIME 


AT . 


amends: 


PHOENIX 








WE ARE STATE DISTRIBUTOR FOR 


GLOBE-WERNICKE 
EQUIPMENT 


STEEL DESKS STEEL FILES 
ALUMINUM CHAIRS VISIBLE RECORDS 
STEEL AND WOOD SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 
SAFEGUARD FILING SUPPLIES 
OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


MARSTON SUPPLY COMPANY 


Complete Line School, Office, Athletic S lies and Equi 





324 N. CENTRAL AVENUE 
Phone 3-5611 


PHOENIX 





ARTISTS SUPPLIES 
BIBLES — DEVOTIONAL BOOKS — PRAYER BOOKS 
FICTION — STATIONERY — PENS and PENCILS 
GREETING CARDS 


MILLER-STERLING CO. 


19 West Adams Phoenix 











BAPTIST BOOK STORE 


Religious and Fiction Books for Adults and Children 


BIBLES— CHURCH SUPPLIES 


390 North First Avenue 20% discount to Libraries 


Ph. 4-3700 











Where Do We Go? 


(From page 9) 


working out a broader area of co- 
operation in atomic matters with 
Britain and Canada, on the basis of the 
most rational and effective use of the 
combined brainpower and materials of 
the three nations. 


The news means, in part (and I 
recognize that many will not share this 
view) that not only should we main- 
tain great strength in weapon develop- 
ment but also we should intensify our 
efforts in developing the peaceful and 
benign applications of our new knowl- 
edge. 


Most important, the news from 
Russia means that we should seek to 
develop to the utmost our greatest 
weapon of all, that working faith in 
the spirit of men that we call demo- 
cracy. 


Navigating our way through all the 
difficulties will certainly not be easy. 
But there are no supermen who behind 
locked doors are able to answer all our 
questions for us. Here again as in the 
past we must depend upon the proven 
capacity of the American people, talk- 
ing these things over, to help pound 
out a sensible and practical course, a 
course consistent with our democratic 
and humane traditions. 


Public must be given facts. 

This we can do, as a people, I pro- 
foundly believe, but only if the coun- 
try has in its hands the essential facts, 
right from the shoulder and without 
any “‘Papa-knows-best” nonsense. Only 
in this way, out of public debate can 
we reach that Great Concensus that has 
been our salvation in other periods of 
great difficulty. 


In my opinion, the President’s 
statement to the country concerning 
Russian progress was a shining dem- 
onstration of the best in American 
democracy, and the best in the Ameri- 
can temperament. He didn’t keep the 
news from the people, on the ground 
that it was an important piece of 
military intelligence, which it most 
certainly was. The President showed, 
in his brief statement that he does not 
share the view that atomic secrecy re- 
quires the abandonment of the very 
fundamental of democracy: the need 
of the people to essential information 
by which they may steer their own 
course. 

His statement began, as you will 
recall: “I believe the American people 
to the fullest extent consistent with 
the national security are entitled to be 
informed of all developments in the 
field of atomic energy. That is my 
reason for making public the following 
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information.” He gave the people in- 
formation essential to the discharge 
of their duties as citizens. By the very 
fact that he did so, the President con- 
tributed to the balanced way in which 


the people of the country received the 
news. In his determination that this Oune Si 
country remain strong in weapon de- 


velopment until reason prevails, and 
yet his deep belief that it is not in JUST ACROSS FROM THE WESTWARD HO 
weapons but in the peaceful applica- 

tions of the atom that the hope of the 
future lies—in these various ways the 
President has given a clue as to how 
each of us with our lesser cares and 
duties may best carry what Bernard S M A R £3 G I F T S 
Baruch in a recent statement called 
“the already heavy burden of responsi- 7” O 
bility every American bears;” we can 

all join with this wise and honored 
citizenship-statesman in his affirma- WEA R 
tion of faith that we shall measure up 
to this responsibility. 





But there is implicit in the Presi- 
dent’s statement something of even 
greater importance. There is in it 
assurance that in this country the peo- 
ple will receive that vital information 


without which in these troubled days * WRITE US TODAY .. . for complete 
they cannot participate in those great information on how your school can 
decisions that affect their fate and the oy get our new and better composite of 
© > ; j » ; > 

fate of their children. The President 6 every class or group. 


has again demonstrated to the whole thi d b tt ifi 
world that to prevail against the totali- ae 1S new an e er em oie ete rene see 
tarians we need not imitate them. group picture by Atay ative in your locality, ready and anx- 


ious to serve you and your school. 











No single answer. 





The American people, by and large, ' 
have by now pretty well chucked over- | 
board the illusion that our atomic , 
weapon stockpile is the single and com- 
plete answer to all of America’s prob- 
lems of security, the single and com- 
plete answer to Russian aggressive 
designs, and to the spread of Com- 
munist doctrine. This Myth fostered 
the notion our economic and military 
aid to Europe was an unnecessary ex- 
travagance because we had what was 
called “‘THE secret” of the atom bomb, 
as if what we had was a mysterious 
formula that could be locked up in a 
vault. The Voice of America, the Point 
Four program for underdeveloped Student Photos Yearbooks 
countries, our constructive efforts in | aon “3 ae ; Piece! i 
the Middle East—all the vast com- 
plex efforts we are making to help peo- 
ple help themselves and thus strengthen 


the foundations of freedom—the Myth you LIKE 
» fp» IT 


os aol - 








declared that all this is unnecessary 


because we have this powerful wea- g 
pon. ? Uy, 
Now it is an error—a very great Aaj 
error indeed—to consider the atomic 
bomb as “just another weapon.” For 
this ignores the profound way in 
which it has changed many of our con- 


cepts of getting along together in the 
world. It is, I believe, a fact that ou 








(Where Do We Go?, page 37) Nake 
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LOOK - HEAR - NOW 


by Dorothea Pellett 


Director of Visual Education, Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


(Films are 16 mm sound, black-and- 
white, “classroom-tested”, and may be 
secured from local distributors. For 
those you are unable to locate, a note 
to Mrs. Pellett will be forwarded to 
the producers. 


Great Men Series (20 min. each, En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films) Five 
biographical films make real men of 
names in history and literature for up- 
per elementary and high school stu- 
dents. Adults, too, share a refreshing 
rediscovery of famous Americans. 
Faithfulness to the lives of the men 
portrayed was assured by collaboration 
of authorities on each film: Carl Van 
Doren, for Benjamin Franklin; Julian 
Parks Boyd, editor of the papers of 
Jefferson, for 


Thomas Jefferson; 


Northwestern’s Prof. Leon Howard, for 
Washington Irving; noted Cooper 
scholar Robert E. Spiller, for James 
Fenimore Cooper; and Harvard’s 
Prof. Howard Jones, for Henry W. 
Longfellow. 

Authentic details of costume and set- 
ting as well as personal resemblance 
portray each man in his time, and his 
contribution to American heritage. 
Never do the actors become “movie 
stars in false whiskers and old-fash- 
ioned clothes.” The films give motive 
for further exploring in literature and 
history, and for creative writing groups 
show patterns for organizing a biogra- 
phy. Well-known encyclopaedic facts 
are filmed as if by magic into living 
people as “human” as if they had never 
become “great.” 





314 N. Central Avenue 


228 W. Washington, Phoenix 


CLARK OFFICE SUPPLY CO., INC. 


123 NORTH 2nd AVENUE — PHONE 3-1127 and 3-1128 
HEADQUARTERS FOR SCHOOL & OFFICE 


@ Art Metal Furniture 
@ Boorum Pease — Loose Leaf Line 
@ Weis Filing Supplies 


CADILLAC — OLDSMOBILE 


SALES and SERVICE 


COULTER MOTOR CO. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 


Metal Office Furniture 
Fountain Pens and Pencils 


HEINZE, BOWEN & HARRINGTON, Inc. 


“Opposite City Bus Terminal” 





Phone 4-3141 


Phone 4-4179 








40! West 


Van Buren 





Formerly Phoenix Motor Co. 


Phone 
4-2101 








Cooking Series (10 min. each, Young 
America Films) Kitchen Safety shows 
Eleanor (It - might - have - been - you) 
Jones reading a book on kitchen safety 
in the hospital where she’s recovering 
from a kitchen tumble—she was too 
busy to get a ladder. She shows for all! 
who go near a kitchen, the common 
causes of accidents there and their pre- 
vention. 


Terms and What They Mean helps a 
bride learn meanings in the cookbook’s 
glossary after she “creamed the butter” 
by pouring cream on it. For beginning 
cooks the film explains the purpose of 
each process and illustrates: Stir, 
cream, fold, knead, sear, dredge, braise, 
marinate, and others. Other films in 
the series planned for home economics 
classes include: Meal Planning and 
Measuring, reviewed previously in this 
column. 


Ancient Rome (10 min. color also, Cor- 
onet Films) Scenes of the ruins of 
Rome filmed today are compared with 
reconstructed models, suggesting in- 
fluence of that ancient culture on our 
times. Names of people, places, and 
customs are illustrated. This dynamic 
film shows how we have learned about 
the Romans and their ideas, words, and 
inventions which are in our life now. 
In social studies for upper elementary 
grades thru high school and for Latin 
classes, several showings of this film 
are a must. 


Life in the Mountains (Switzerland) 


and 

Life of the Nomads (Desert Dwellers) 
(10 min. each, color also, Coronet) 
Like other films in this series, Spain, 
the Land and the People and Life on a 
French Farm, these two new titles show 
other people to be much like us. Ways 
which are “different’ are shown to be 
determined by the land’s climate and 
topography, and the peoples’ response 
to it. Comparisons are made with simi- 
lar regions of the world, and the uni- 
versality of man’s nature is emphasized 
You can’t find a better way to show 
these important lessons to students of 
any age level. 


A Christmas Dream (10 min. Castle 
Films) The old rag doll, recently be- 
loved but discarded when Christmas 
brings new toys, comes alive in a dream. 
She dances, plays the piano, gets into 
mischief, but wins her way back to her 
mistress’ heart. Other toys join in the 
fun to wish you a happy holiday. 


A Visit From St. Nicholas (6 min. 
color, Coronet Films) As a youngster 
opens his picture book to the favorite 
“*Twas the night before Christmas,” 


(Look - - - page 37) 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS 
ANNOUNCES 


11 SIGNIFICANT 
NEW FILMS! 


Opening its .. 


INC. 


- and your 
Greatest School Year 








Jefferson 








Produced in col- 
laborotion with 
Corl Von Doren 
ond four other 
leading author- 
ities: Leon How- 
ord, Howard M 
Jones, Julian P 
Boyd ond Rob- 
ert E. Spiller 


Henry 
Wadsworth 
Longfellow 


James 
Fenimore 
Cooper 





SIX MORE NEW FILMS 


Living Forest Series 
In Full Color 
@ The Forest Grows 
@ The Forest Produces 
© Forest Conservation 


AND 


A Visit with Cowboys 
Care of the Skin 
Save Those Teeth 


Write now for prints 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
FILMS INC. 


Wilmette, Hlinois 
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Where Do We Go? 
(From page 35) 


possession of a great lead in this 
weapon provides—and if that lead is 
maintained may continue for some 
time to provide—a deterrent to armed 
aggression. 

These things are true. But they do 
not justify the mischievous notion 
that the A-bomb is a simple and quick 
and cheap solution of our problems. 
Nor do they answer the questions 
thoughtful people are now asking— 
the kind of questions I referred to in 
the opening of these remarks. 

We are coming to see more clearly 
that in the fierce contests to maintain 
a free and an open world the true 
strength of our cause today—as in 
ages past—lies in seeking a better and 
more prosperous life for men every- 
where, in keeping alive and vigorous 
and healthy, the world over, the spirit 
of free and independent men. 

We are coming to learn—the hard 
way—that, as Anne O’Hare McCor- 
mick has put it, “‘a solved problem only 
puts us in a little better position to 
attack the next one, that responsibility 
has no limits and no end.” 


A big man is not one who makes no 
mistakes, but one who is bigger than 
any mistakes he makes. 

Nuggets, Barnes-Ross Co. 


News - - - 
(From page 23) 


centage, equivalence and other neces- 
sary but often dull subjects, interest- 
ingly and pleasantly. The teacher and 
each student has a ““Double-Disce” which 
shows instantly any part of the whole 
from zere to unity. Also included are 
Equivalence Charts—I for early grades 
and II for upper elementary grades and 
above. An advantage of the device is 
the motivation it induces, based on full 
individual participation in the visual- 
ization of the subject. Price of $2.00 
includes discs for teacher and 24 pupils. 


Look - - - 
(From page 36) 


gay and charming drawings rise from 
the pages to follow an exceptionally 
fine reading of the verses. The dancing 
sugarplums, sleepy mouse, prancing 
reindeer, and jolly old elf with the 
well-filled bag, will delight all who 
share this Christmas fantasy. It’s fun 
to run this film without the picture 
lights turned on to better enjoy the 
merry rhyme and accompanying music, 
and then to see the pictures again. Say- 
ing the verses with the film is fun, too! 
“__Merry Christmas to all!” 





THE NEW 


OKS 


THE NATION'S 
BASIC READERS 


e Child Experience Stories 
@ Integrated Textfilms 
@ The Practical Rebus 
@ The Triple Teaching Plan 


e Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 

@ Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 


Write for Information Todoy 


—\ Seo 
Peicisont Co. 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 























Choose your lasting leather gifts now 
from our complete selection. Open a 
30-60-90 day charg? account. 


46 N. First Avenue 























FREE DELIVERY 


accurately 
compounded 
prescriptions 


Phone 4-4171 or 4-4172 


Wayland 


PRESCRIPTION PHARMACY 
PROFESSIONAL BLDG. 
13 E. Monroe 


Phoenix 











Arizona Originals 
Hand-laced Handbags 
Exclusive Gifts 
Unusual Costume Accessories 


Budget-Minded Prices 


TED AGAR 


388 N. First Ave. Opp. Main Post Office 





TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


Quick!-Easy!-Private! ; 
If you money — any from 850 to $300— cut 

out and mail this ad for com details of confidential | 
. No co-signers, no endorsers 

board, merchants,friends met | 
vacy of yourown home 

signature only. Repay in convenjent | 

mont ite—not 
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{ATE FINANCE COMPANY. Dept. A106 5 
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STATE -------_... 
— 


COURT DENIES TEACHER 


The facts Mrs. Nora Payne Hill, a 
public-school teacher in Danville, Vir- 
ginia, instituted a suit in the Tax Court 
of the United States, protesting a de- 
ficiency letter she had received from 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue on her 
income tax return for 1945. The Bu- 
reau has disallowed a deduction of 
$239.50 for summer -school expenses 
which the teacher had entered in her 
income tax return as an ordinary and 
necessary business expense. 

The decision — On September 6, 
1949, the Tax Court promulgated its 
decision (Nora Payne Hill v. C i 


Tax Exemption 


Comment — Mrs. Hill was supported 
in her case by the Virginia Education 
Association and the National Educa- 
tion Association. Both the professional 
groups are of the opinion that inservice 
professional training is a necessary 
business expense. 

The point of view of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue is that deductions of 
summer-school expense would lead to 
attempts by other career people to ob- 
tain exemptions which in turn would 
result in large losses of federal tax 
revenues. 





sioner of Internal Revenue, 13 T. C. 
No. 41). 

The court held that a public-school 
teacher is not entitled to deduct as 
an ordinary and necessary business ex- 
pense amounts expended in attending 
summer school. 


The reasoning of the court in coming 
to this decision appears to include sev- 
eral points: 
1...The Virginia state law gave teachers 
in Mrs. Hill’s category the option of 
passing an examination on five books 
or attending summer school. Since Mrs. 
Hill made a choice it was a personal ex- 
pense and unnecessary from the tax- 
ation angle. 

2. The court said, “We cannot assume 
that public school teachers ordinarily 
attend summer school to renew their 
certificates when alternative methods 
are available. The record does not show 
that the course pursued by petitioner 
was the usual method followed by 
teachers in obtaining renewals of their 
certificates or that it was necessary so 
to do.” 

3. The record did not show that Mrs. 
Hill was actually employed at the time 
she attended summer school. Virginia 
does not have tenure and teachers are 
employed on annual contracts. The 
court said: “The inference may well 
be that she took the summer course to 
obtain a renewal of her certificate that 
would qualify her for re-employment. 
The expense incurred was more in the 
nature of a preparation to qualify her 
for teaching in the high school in Dan- 
ville, Virginia.” 

4. Mrs. Hill testified that even if the 
law had not required her to go to sum- 
mer school she would have gone any- 
how, thinking it necessary to her pro- 
fession. The court agreed with the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue that 
under these circumstances the expense 
was not a business expense within the 
statutory meaning of the term. 
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SLIPCOVERS 
FURNITURE 
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Phone 4-2041 


Office Chair Seating — Free Estimates 
Lawn Furniture Repaired 
Free Delivery 


L. C. MEAD 


Your Independent 
FIRESTONE DEALER 


1313 North Central 
Phone 4-3068 
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TIRE and BATTERY 
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VALLEY 
STATIONERS 


Everything for the 
School and Office 


H. F. “Storky” Gordon 
35 West Monroe Phoenix. Arizona 
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EDUCATIONAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Research Award 


Phi Lambda Theta announces two 
awards of $400 each, to be granted 
on or before August 15, 1950, for 
significant research studies in educa- 
tion. 


An unpublished study may be sub- 
mitted on any aspect of the profes- 
sional problems and contributions of 
women, either in education or in some 
other field. A study may be presented 
by any individual, whether or not en- 
gaged in educational work, or by any 
chapter or group of members of Pi 
Lambda Theta. 

All inquiries should be submitted to 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Studies and Awards, Alice H. Hayden, 
University of Washington, Seattle 5, 
Washington. 

National Geographic 

The National Geographic Society an- 
nounces that the Geographic School 
Bulletins resumed publication on Octo- 
ber 3, 1949. The subscription fee is 25 
cents for the thirty weekly issues each 
year. Address Leonard C. Roy, Chief 
of School Service, National Geographic 
Society, Washington 6, D. C. 


Money for Your Trip 


Teachers, administrators, and _li- 
brarians are invited to submit articles 
based on their travels for the second 
annual Scholastic Teacher Travel Story 
Awards. Nine award winning manu- 
scripts will be published in successive 
issues of Scholastic Teacher monthly 
magazine. Each author will receive $25. 

Manuscripts will be accepted up to 
February 1, 1950. Length: 800 to 
1,000 words. Photographs, if available, 
should accompany manuscripts. Judges 
are editors of Scholastic Magazines. 
Send manuscripts to Travel Editor, 
Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 12th Street, 
New York 3, New York. 





Music Posters 

Posters aimed at stimulating child- 
ren’s interest in music are being made 
available to schools and libraries by the 
American Music Conference, 332 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
The posters are 17 by 22 inches and in 
three colors. The Conference is a pub- 
lic service organization. 


Westinghouse Science Search 

A four year, $2800, scholarship will 
be awarded to the boy or girl adjudged 
the most talented young scientist. The 
Talent Search is sponsored by the 
Educational Foundation of the West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation. Address 
inquiries to 306 Fourth Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Penn. 


Lighter Filmsounds! 


TWO CASE MODEL 
Complete with 12 inch speaker $489.50 


SINGLE CASE MODEL 
Complete with 6 inch speaker $399.50 


More than twice the amplifier pow- 
er of other light weight projectors on 
the market. 


Ask for a Demonstration 


KELTON 
Audio Equipment Co. 


Phoenix Tucson 








McGrew PRINTERY 


PRINTING - ENGRAVING 
BINDING - RULING 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 
TO SCHOOL WORK 


Phone 4-4768 


601 East Adoms Street 


PHOENIX ARIZONA 











Memo to 
Audio-Visual Instructors: 
We are completely equipped 


for all types of sound recording 
—in our studios or on location. 


Send us your wire or tape re- 
cording for transfer to disk. 


Inquiries welcome. 


Arizona 
Recording Productions 
834 N. 7th Ave. 
Phone 2-2016 


Phoenix 














Emphasize the Fundamentals 


Tue New Ispiviwvat Corrective Exercises are enjoyable 
courses that develop effective language expression. Sentence 
sense is stressed in conjunction with the study of grammar 
fundamentals. (Grades 2-6) 


The We Sree ann Warre books are based on the words 
children atually use in their writings and the grade in which 
they write them—a complete spelling course correlated with a 
supplementary writing program. (Grades 1-8) 


The Growinc Up wrrn Aarrrumeric series contributes to the 
development of arithmetic facts, skills, and understanding 
through practical real-life activities and meaningful reading 
problems. (Grades 1-8) 


Puzzite Paces direct the happy, everyday experiences of 
children into learning activities and insure their development 
of word analysis, reading skills, number concepts, creative 
ability, and muscular coordination. (Grades 1 and 2) 


Write for Descriptive Price Catalog No. {9 


KIN THE MeCORMICK-MATHERS 
/V\ PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga WICHITA, KANS. Columbus, Ohie 











SPAULDING & MONTAGUE 


ALCOHOL 


and Human Affairs 


A high-school textbook for alcohol 
education written by a well-known 
educator and a medical specialist. 


“”“ 


. interesting and enlightening treatment . . . 
restrained and temperate in its discussion of the 
social, medical, and legal considerations involved. 
—Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 


School Principals. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET. SAN FRANCISCO 5 
DONALD B JONES. PACIFIC MANAGER 








Wit and Wisdom 


Reason 

Although as big and as strong as the policeman 
who had arrested him, the man with the close-cropped 
hair and brutal face allowed himself to be marched 
towards the police station. 

There had been the usual crowd in anticipation of 
a serap, but it had drifted away when they saw there 
was nothing doing. Even the policeman admitted it 
was the tamest arrest he had made for many a day. 

“It isn’t like you to go so quietly,” he remarked 
“What's taken all the ginger out of you?” 

The prisoner sighed. 


“I've got my best clothes on.” 


Honey 

A salesman taking his bride south on their honey 
moon visited a hotel where he boasted of the fine 
honey served there. 

Salesman (to colored waiter): “Sam, where's my 
honey?” 

Negro (eyeing woman cautiously): “Ah don't 
know boss. She don’t work here no mo.” 


Retort 

The great big beautiful car drew up to the curb 
where the cute little working girl was waiting for the 
bus. A gentleman stuck his neck out and said, “Hello, 
I'm driving west.” 

“How wonderful” said the girl, “bring me back 
an orange.” 


Substitute 


Mrs. Smith was sitting in the breakfast nook shell 
ing peas when she heard a knock at the back door. 
Thinking it was her young son, she called, “Here I 
am, darling.” 

Silence. Then a deep voice boomed, “This is not 
the regular iceman, ma’am.” 


Pride 

The haughty Englishman was trying to impress 
the importance of his family upon his guide in the 
Highlands. “My ancestors,” he exclaimed, with a 
great gesture, “have had the right to bear arms for 
the last three hundred years.” 

“Hoot, Mon,” replied the Scot, “my ancestors have 
had the right to bare legs for the last two thousand 
years.” 


Gold 
A metal men dig out of holes for dentists and 
governments to put back in.—J/rish Confectioner. 


Freedom 


“Freedom from want, if interpreted as freedom 
from the necessity to struggle, would be a calamity 
if ever realized.” —Rep. Walter H. Judd of Minn. 


ARIZONA TEACHER-PARENT 
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College In The Pines 
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Spring Semester Opens January 30 


Heralding the Beginning of the Most Varied and Pleasing Season of Campus Activities 
Enjoyed by Students Enrolled at Flagstaff 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE 


AT FLAGSTAFF 
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